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hs AUTHOR Of this book, Nellie W. 
Jones, has caught the spirit of many 
of the people who have made the warp 
and woof of this Parish through its dis- 
tinguished seventy-five years, as well as 
recording a factually accurate history 
of these years. This has been possible 
because of the comparatively ample 
records which are available, and writ- 
ings of some of the clergy which have 
been preserved, to which she has had 
access. It is an excellent book and one 
which should be of interest not only 
to members of the Parish but also to 
others who are interested in good writ- 
ing about real people. Nellie Jones 
has made a number of valuable con- 
tributions to the resources of religious 
education in the Church, especially 
among little children, she being an ex- 
ceptionally well informed Church 
woman. We commend “A School for 
Bishops’ to discriminating readers, 
whose interest will be stimulated from 
page to page. 

Don FRANK FENN, 


Rector of the Church 
of St. Michael and All Angels. 
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FOREWORD 


(as zt [imitations of its author will be readily apparent, I 
pets] fear, but I hope that those who read it will discern 
also that it is a labor of love. I count myself blessed to be one 
of those referred to in the opening paragraph who, knowing 
full well that God is not confined in any building nor limited 
to any one group of people, yet experience at St. Michael and 
All Angels both the presence of our Lord and the communion 
of His saints. Here the measure of His grace has been abundant, 
as this history shows, and the people of the parish have received 
it gratefully and used it zealously. 

As an historian, I have been fortunate in being able to con- 
sult with people who know at first hand much of what I have 
been writing about. Written records have been carefully stud- 
ied, and a bibliography will be found at the back of the book. 
In addition, I have been helped by innumerable people in the 
_ parish, of whom I particularly mention Mrs. J. Emory Burbage, 
Miss Anna Hough, and Mr. Garner W. Denmead. These three, 
and the Rector, have read the manuscript, corrected me on cer- 
tain details, and contributed anecdotes which save the book 
from being a mere recital of dull facts. 

The Right Reverend Hunter Wyatt Brown has similarly 
criticized the section dealing with his rectorate, as has also the 
Reverend Francis F. Lynch, who was active in the parish at 
that time. 
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Relatives of former Rectors and of Mr. Allison have fur- 
nished from family records and stories material that would not 
otherwise have been available, and have gone to a great deal of 
trouble to be helpful. I am especially indebted to Mrs. Camp- 
bell Stirling and the Reverend Thomas B. A. Allison, daughter 
and brother, respectively, of the Reverend David Prescott Alli- 
son; to Mr. H. Kirkus Dugdale, grandson of the first Rector; 
and to Mrs. C. Ellis Ellicott, Mrs. Auville Eager, and Mrs. 
Francis G. Bartlett, daughters of the Right Reverend John 
Gardner Murray. ‘The Reverend G. Warfield Hobbs also fur- 
nished much information about Bishop Murray. 

The Reverend Lynnwood O. Forqueran, of the Maryland 
Diocesan Library, has cheerfully acceded to my many demands 
upon his time, as have the members of the staff of the Maryland 
Room at the Pratt Library, without whose help surely no Balti- 
morean could ever write a book! 

Whatever merit the work may have as a piece of historical 
writing is due in large measure to the kindly guidance of Dr. 
Nelson R. Burr of the Library of Congress, who is also Histori- 
ographer of the Diocese of Washington. From his wide experi- 
ence in writing church history Dr. Burr has advised me as to 
both content and sources, and has criticized the work while it 
was in progress. Mr. R. P. Harriss, Editor of Gardens, Houses 
and People, gave the manuscript its final careful editing. 

Encouragement and sympathetic interest have come from the 
Rector, the Reverend Don Frank Fenn, who has made avail- 
able to me all the records of the parish, and who has from the 
first understood the significance of what I was trying to do. 

For surely it is important that we consider the sources of the 
strength of our great parish, and that we record its story as a 
memorial to the past and an inspiration for the future. This I 
have done to the best of my ability, and my earnest prayer is 
that it will be interesting to the present generation and helpful 
to our next, and perhaps more competent, historian. 

To all those who have helped me so generously, and who 
have, in so doing, made this book their own, I offer my sincere 
and heartfelt gratitude. And to the Woman’s Council, who is 
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financing its publication, I am deeply appreciative for the con- 
fidence so expressed. 

It is a blessed privilege to be a member of the Church of St. 
Michael and All Angels. It is an added privilege to write its 
history. 

NELLIE W. JONES 


December, 1951. 
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: eee: holds a very seal place in the Meeons of 
seed the thousands of people who at some time in their 
ae have been a part of it. Babies are brought from great dis- 
tances to be baptized at the font where their parents received 
the sacrament. Families moving out of the neighborhood de- 
cline to transfer to some more convenient parish,* or do so 
only to regret the move, and return. Men and women, at times 
infuriated by the sermon, leave by the side door in order to 
avoid shaking the Rector’s hand, yet come back Sunday after 
Sunday for more. 

Why? 

The services, from the Book of Common Prayer, are virtu- 
ally identical with those used in Anglican churches all over the 
world. 

The building, beautified by countless memorials, leaves an 
‘impression of reverent loveliness, but there are handsomer 
churches at no great distance. 

A succession of brilliant Rectors has occupied the pulpit, 
four of the eight of them having been elevated to the Episco- 





* St. Paul’s Parish covers the whole of the City of Baltimore and part of the 
county, and the Church of St. Michael and All Angels, like many others, is a 
congregation within its bounds. Nevertheless, throughout this book the term 
“parish” will be used in its usual sense to denote the local church with its field 
of activity. 
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pate, yet, though they have been loved as well as admired, 
affection for them has never been confused with devotion to 
the Church they served. 

The parish is no longer a fashionable one, though around 
the turn of the century a large proportion of the socially promi- 
nent people of Baltimore found their spiritual home here. 
Today its people come from all walks of life, and families con- 
cerned with their social advancement are not likely to climb 
the ladder here. 

The answer lies in none of these considerations. The love 
of its people for that part of the Body of Christ known as the 
Church of St. Michael and All Angels can be explained only 
by the spiritual life which underlies and animates all its activi- 
ties, from the consecration of the Blessed Sacrament at the 
altar to the brewing and serving of a cup of coffee, which can 
be, and is, an act of loving service to our Lord. Work done in 
His name, lives consecrated to His purposes, sacraments ad- 
ministered at His altar, the worship of His people, combine 
in a great stream of devotion to the living God, and make our 
parish church a place especially sanctified by His presence. 

This is a study of the first seventy-five years in the history 
of St. Michael and All Angels, from the time of its inception 
as a missionary project to fill the needs of a growing residential 
neighborhood just beyond the limits of Baltimore City, to its 
present position as one of the great parishes of the Episcopal 
Church in the United States. 

The beginnings were not pretentious. In 1871 the Reverend 
James A. Harrold, M.D., a missionary of the Diocese of Mary- 
land, interested a number of laymen, including Mr. Talbott 
Denmead, in a plan to establish a church in the rapidly de- 
veloping section. North Avenue was still the northern boundary 
of the city. St. Paul Street had been cut through to the north, 
and the east and west streets, now numbered but then named, 
had been laid off, though little building had been done. The 
Rector of St. John’s Church, Huntingdon, was holding monthly 
services at the Maryland State Institution for the Blind, which 
stood where the Baltimore Polytechnic Institute now is. 
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The Denmead brothers, Talbott and Francis, were the chief 
land-owners of the area. Francis’ property lay north of North 
Avenue, including the site of the Blind Asylum. Most, but not 
all of ‘Talbott’s holdings were south of and within the city line, 
running down to the recently built railroad station. His sum- 
mer home stood at the corner of Charles Street and Lafayette 
Avenue, while he and his family spent their winters farther 
down Charles Street, in the seven hundred block. The location 
decided upon for the new church, then, was quite rural, two 
blocks north and one block east of the country home of the 
Denmead family, and was offered for the purpose by Mr. 
Talbott Denmead. 

When the Right Reverend William R. Whittingham, Bishop 
of Maryland, in a letter dated November 28, 1871, and ad- 
dressed to Messrs. Frederick W. Brune and Charles H. Wyatt, 
had given the necessary episcopal approval, the project seemed 
assured. On December 24, 1871, papers for the incorporation 
of the Church of the Nativity were drawn up and signed by 
Talbott Denmead, John W. Williams, William A. Fisher, Skip- 
with Wilmer, and Charles Handfield Wyatt. 

Probably the next steps were to have been taken after the 
Christmas holidays, but in 1872 the Reverend Dr. Harrold 
accepted a position as curate of a church in Washington, John 
W. Williams (the Treasurer of Greenmount Cemetery) moved 
to a new home near Pikesville, and William A. Fisher moved 
to West Baltimore, so the papers were never filed. The enter- 
prise was dropped, it seemed permanently. 

During the summer of 1872, however, it was revived, and the 
_ name of one man stands out as a persistent and undiscouraged 
soul. Charles Handfield Wyatt, unwilling to allow a golden 
opportunity to go by default, secured the support of the Rev- 
erend William TI. Johnston, Rector of St. John’s, Huntingdon, 
who, with his Vestry, agreed to take on the new venture as a 
mission. 

Since the new neighborhood was by no means an economi- 
cally depressed one, there was no reason why the missionary 
status should be either complete or permanent, Mr. Wyatt and 
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his associates busied themselves immediately, and within two 
years collected $1,800. In June of 1874 they began the erection 
of a wooden chapel, thirty by sixty feet, large enough to ac- 
commodate one hundred and fifty people. It was built on the 
land at St. Paul Street and Denmead Street (now Twentieth 
Street) owned by Mr. Talbott Denmead, and was apparently 
erected with only his verbal consent. Mr. Wiliam H. Allen, 
one of those interested in the new project, was the builder. 

The naming of the church occasioned much debate. “The 
Church of the Nativity” was dropped when the original project 
was abandoned. “The Church of St. Mary the Virgin” was 
favorably considered, but aroused spirited opposition on the 
grounds that it savored too much of Roman Catholicism. “The 
Church of St. Michael’? found favor, but since there was an- 
other of that name at Reisterstown, possible confusion was 
avoided by adding “and All Angels.” 

On September 29, 1874, St. Michael and All Angels Day, 
the first service was held in the chapel, and on October 4 the 
Sunday School was opened with ten teachers and forty-one 
scholars. The number of communicants was estimated at twen- 
ty-five. 

It might be well for those among us who “don’t believe in 
missions” to ponder our debt to those who have gone before. 
Aside from the two thousand-year-old missionary history of the 
Church, without which the faith would not have reached this 
hemisphere, much less the city of Baltimore, this parish owes 
its existence to church people who in the 1870’s worked and > 
gave for the extension of the Kingdom of God, even though 
they themselves were, presumably, happily at home in other 
parishes. 

Mr. Talbott Denmead was a communicant of Grace Church, 
now Grace and St. Peter’s. The eight incorporators of the 
Church of St. Michael and All Angels, and its first vestrymen, 
belonged to St. Paul’s Parish, Mr. Charles Handfield Wyatt 
serving as a vestryman there for thirty-four years. St. Paul’s 
loaned, for an indefinite period, some necessary furniture and 
equipment, including a silver paten, two silver chalices with 
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covers, two glass bottles, a Bishop’s chair, and an alms box. 

For two years, until it was well enough established to or- 
ganize independently, the new congregation was helped by the 
Rector and Vestry of St. John’s, Huntingdon. St. John’s, some 
thirty years old, was in a period of active growth, and its 
Rector, the Reverend Mr. Johnston, had his hands more than 
full. But, determined that the new undertaking should. not 
fail for want of priestly ministration, he vowed that if neces- 
sary he would devote his full time to the service of St. Michael 
and All Angels. As it turned out such a sacrifice was not 
necessary. ‘Ihe services of the Reverend John Rose and the 
Reverend Richard Clarence Hall were engaged, and the three 
clergymen between them carried on the work of the two con- 
eregations. Morning and afternoon services were held each 
Sunday, with additional services on Wednesdays and Fridays 
during Lent and on holy days, but there was only a monthly 
celebration of the Holy Communion. 

It was soon clear that the backers of the project had not 
been mistaken. More and more residences were going up in 
the vicinity, and in that pre-motor day, when people got around 
either by foot or by horse-car, the new church in their midst 
was a welcome convenience. In two years time it was strong 
enough to stand by itself. 
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WA RTICLES OF INCORPORATION FOR THE 
es 4\J3 Church of St. Michael and All Angels were filed on 
vG°4 October 11, 1876. The signers, who became the first 
vestrymen, were William H. Allen, Robertson ‘Taylor, J. B. 
Noel Wyatt, Frederick W. Brune, William I. H. Watters, J. 
Ryan Armistead, Bolling W. Barton, and the faithful and de- 
termined Charles Handfield Wyatt. Mr. Wyatt, the only one 
of the eight who had also been one of the incorporators of the 
still-born Church of the Nativity, became the first Register of 
the new Vestry, recording, in his precise handwriting, the min- 
utes of that body until the time of his resignation in 1888. He 
was also the first superintendent of the Sunday School. 

On October 28, 1876, the Vestry held its first meeting, with 
Mr. Brune taking the chair. Its most important business was 
the election of a Rector, and there seems to have been little 
debate about who should be called. ‘The Reverend William 
Kirkus had first preached in the little chapel on July 23 of 
that year, taking his text from the goth chapter of the Gospel 
according to St. Mark: “Whosoever will be chief among you, 
let him be your servant—even as the Son of Man came, not 
to be ministered unto but to minister, and to give His life a 
ransom for many.” In spite of the Baltimore July day, as hot 
then as now, he had made a tremendous impression by his 
eloquence, and had continued as “Minister in Charge.” He 
was offered and soon accepted the position as Rector of the 
new church at a salary of $2,000 a year. 
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The Reverend Mr. Kirkus was born at Hull, England, on 
May g, 1830. After taking the degrees of Bachelor of Arts and 
Master of Arts at Lancashire College and the University of 
London, he studied for the ministry of the Congregational 
Church, and served for sixteen years as pastor of St. Thomas 
Square Chapel, Hackney, London. 

Turning to the Church of England, he was ordained deacon 
by the Bishop of Manchester in 1871, and came to this country 
shortly afterwards. His ordination to the priesthood, by Bishop 
Potter of New York, took place in 1873, his first charge being 
that of assistant minister at Grace Church, New York. His 
reputation as a forceful and original preacher went before him, 
and he was called in 1875 to be Rector of Christ Church, 
Baltimore. After one year there he began his rectorate at the 
Church of St. Michael and All Angels. 

The formalities connected with the establishment of the 
parish as an independent unit were attended to in due order. 
On April 30, 1877, the Register was authorized to have a cor- 
porate seal prepared, and on June 4 he reported that it had 
been ordered. ‘The Articles of Incorporation were filed with 
the Secretary of the Convention of the Diocese of Maryland 
on February 9, 1877, and the congregation was admitted into 
union with the Convention the same year. Mr. Samuel J. 
Hough took his seat as the first lay delegate from the parish 
to the Convention, thus beginning the long service of that 
family to the church, which continues to the present time. 

Meanwhile, attendance at the services was steadily increas- 
ing. Mr. Kirkus’ preaching proved a magnet to the families 
moving into the neighborhood, and the small chapel had to 
be enlarged. The “Report of the Bishop” to the Diocese of 
Maryland at its convention in May of 1877 tells the story: 


There was much joy, too, in the opportunity of preaching and 
administering the Holy Communion on the twenty-first Sunday 
after Trinity, November 5, at the reopening of the temporary 
chapel of St. Michael and All Angels, after enlargement to double 
its former size. An offshoot of St. John’s, Waverly, this mission has 
most providentially had the opportunity of securing the admirably 
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effective labors of the Reverend Mr. Kirkus, whose zeal and ability 
have been already eminently blessed, and are promised in the near 
future a rich harvest of still greater fruits. Here, too, I had the 
pleasure of a second visit, and a large class for confirmation, in a 
congregation, for the throng of which, the enlarged chapel seemed 
as inadequate as, in its lesser growth, it had been for the crowds of 
earlier days. Measures are now in effectual progress for the com- 
mencement, in the beautiful and now rapidly developing portion 
of our city, of a noble stone edifice worthy of the site and neigh- 
borhood. 


Mr. Talbott Denmead, on whose land the chapel stood, and 
who had promised to give the land for the church, died in 
1876. His widow, Mrs. Mary Denmead, carrying out his wishes, 
offered to the Vestry the plot of land at the northeast corner 
of St. Paul and Denmead Streets, running north 100 feet on 
St. Paul Street and east 122 feet 3 inches to Hargrove Alley. 
The gift was subject to the following restrictions: 

The church should cost not less than $20,000. 

It should be free of debt or liability in respect to expendi- 
tures made on account of its construction. 

The lot should be forever held as a site of a free church of 
the Episcopal Church, the pews therein to be always free, and 
neither sold nor rented. 

The above terms should be complied with by January 1, 
1881. 
The third provision was the difficult one. The Vestry at 
first agreed with Mrs. Denmead that the pews should be free, 
but Mr. Kirkus, in his letter accepting the rectorship, expressed 
his regret at this position, “since it exacts from the Vestry and 
active workers in the parish far more than their fair share of 
sacrifice and work.” Attempts were made to persuade Mrs. Den- 
mead either to omit the free church clause or to sell the lot 
to the Vestry, but the lady was adamant, for the time being, 
at least. Mr. Garner Denmead, her grandson and a present 
vestryman of the church, remembers many discussions of the 
subject over a period of years. It was not until April 8, 1889, 
twelve years later, that she finally capitulated and released the 
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Vestry from the condition in the original deed, which was given 
on March 3, 1880, when the other terms had been met. 

In April of 1877 the Treasurer reported a total of $8,944.47 
in cash and pledges available for the building, and added that 
certain individuals had promised to give as memorials a com- 
munion service, a font, a memorial window, and a lectern. It 
was enough to go ahead on. The first actual check for the 
building fund, for $500, came from Mr. John R. Long. 


In his Easter address that year the Rector said: 


A church must be built amply large enough to accommodate the 
rapidly increasing population in the neighborhood, and also large 
enough to make this Free-Church experiment thoroughly and _ per- 
manently successful. Moreover, the church should have an archi- 
tectural completeness and grandeur suitable to the district in which 
it is to be built. ‘The people who are moving northwards along 
Charles Street Avenue and St. Paul Street are certainly not the 
poorer classes. ‘They will be able, when it is once built, adequately 
to support a church; and indeed for any class of people the House 
of God should be as durable and beautiful, inside and out, as Chris- 
tian zeal can make it. 


The building must be large enough, then, to insure financial 
success, but since the amount of money immediately available 
was limited, it was necessary that the plans be suitable for 
partial building at once, with additions to be made later. Of 
the seven architects asked to submit plans, six responded, and 
those drawn up by Mr. J. B. N. Wyatt, of the firm of Wyatt 
and Sperry, were chosen and approved by the Vestry in June. 

The Romanesque design embodied in Mr. Wyatt’s plan was 
currently enjoying great favor in the United States, not only 
in churches, but in hospitals, libraries, and other public build- 
ings. Older than the familiar Gothic style, it had undergone 
adaptations and variations in each of the countries of western 
Europe, and was largely popularized in this country by the 
work of H. H. Richardson, of Boston. The Church of St. 
Michael and All Angels bears a strong resemblance to his 
Brattle Square Church in Boston, and is even more markedly 
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like his drawing for Trinity Church, in Buffalo, which, how- 
ever, was never erected. 

A cruciform plan, with chancel, nave and transept arches of 
equal size, provided for a tower at the southwest crossing. The 
heavy masses of the main outside walls permitted spacious win- 
dows later to be filled with stained glass. Gray field stone was 
the building material, with reddish brown sandstone trim. 

Unfortunately the drawings were destroyed in the great Balti- 
more fire of 1904, so accurate knowledge is impossible. There 
are indications, however, that modifications were made in the 
original plans. The American Architect and Building News for 
October 26, 1878, shows a sketch of the building then in process 
of erection, with the tower, which has never been completed. 
A similar drawing in the possession of the church is shown 
between pages 38-39. In many details, such as entrances, the 
roof of the sacristy, etc., the two differ from each other and 
from the actual structure. The chief value of the church’s draw- 
ing is that it includes the floor plan for the section first built. 

The contract for the first stage of the building was awarded 
to Bryan Hanrahan. At a cost of $400 Mr. James H. Shipley 
was engaged to move the little wooden chapel forty feet to the 
north, in order to clear the way for the permanent building. 
Here again the chapel was placed on land belonging to Mrs. 
Denmead (the lot now occupied by the parish house) with, 
apparently, only her verbal permission. Not until 1883 was the 
land leased from the Denmead estate for a period of ninety- 
nine years, renewable forever. Four years later Mr. William E. 
Paul created a vexing problem by unwittingly building his 
house so that it extended over the line of this lot. After friendly 
negotiations the matter was solved by Mr. Paul’s assigning to 
the Vestry, for a nominal consideration, his leasehold estate 
in the lot on which his house stood. The Vestry then sublet to 
him this same piece of ground, plus a strip wide enough to 
accommodate “the most southern corner of the house now 
owned by Mr. Paul.” The ground rent was set at $100 a year, 
payable semi-annually, and Mr. Paul reimbursed the Vestry 
for all expenses incurred, amounting to $150. 
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Ground was broken for the. church building in 18747, and 
the cornerstone was laid on St. Michael and All Angels Day 
of that year, September 29. 

It was an important occasion. At five o’clock Evening Prayer 
was held in the chapel, with the Reverend Dr. Hodges, Rector 
of St. Paul’s Parish, officiating. Following the service the 
clergy and congregation proceeded to the site of the building, 
reciting the 132nd and 84th psalms. The cornerstone was laid 
by the Reverend William Kirkus, assisted by Dr. Hodges and 
the Reverend William T. Johnston, Rector of St. John’s, Hunt- 
ingdon, who had given such tremendous help to the new 
congregation during its period of incubation. Mr. Johnston 
preached the sermon, and St. Paul’s choir furnished the music. 

Within the cornerstone were placed a Bible, a Book of Com- 
mon Prayer, the various coins of the United States, a number 
of church papers, copies of the Baltimore American and other 
daily papers, and a history of St. Michael and All Angels from 
its inception. One wishes that it were possible to see the latter, 
or that a copy of it had been kept. 

The usual difficulties plagued the builders. The lot had to 
be graded and drain pipes laid. Water for building purposes 
had to be brought to the site, and the building committee was 
admonished not to sign the contract until that was attended to. 
Denmead Street had to be paved—with cobblestones. 

During the two and a half years it took to erect the first part 
of the building, the Vestry was constantly busy trying to raise 
the necessary money. $15,000 was needed, a considerable sum, 
particularly since none of it could be raised by pew rents or 
sales. Also, the country was still under the cloud of.the finan- 
cial depression which began in 1873. Prominent business men 
were approached, with poor results. ‘The Rector was author- 
ized to ask the congregation for pledges of $1 a week or more, 
but six months later reported “‘no encouraging success.”” One 
vestryman, Mr. Morrison, rather pathetically reported that he 
had pledges totalling $30, and hoped to get the sum up to 
$100. In spite of all difficulties, though, the work went on, and 
by the time the building was ready for use in 1880, $20,000 
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had actually been paid on it, fulfilling the first of Mrs. Den- 
mead’s conditions in the deed of gift. 

In the face of this somewhat reluctant giving of money, peo- 
ple were more generous with contributions for specific purposes. 
A collection of gold, silver and jewels taken up in the chapel 
to provide suitable communion vessels was described by the 
Reverend Frederick M. Kirkus, son of the first Rector, in a 
sermon preached here in 1922: 


The people had been requested to bring anything they could 
spare of table silver and jewelry of any sort, and offer it for this 
sacred purpose. When the occasion came waste baskets were used 
as receptacles for the offerings, and a motley and interesting collec- 
tion they made! Gold, silver and jewels in abundance were poured 
into those baskets, which had to be emptied several times while the 
collection was in progress. One gentleman who had recently buried 
his young wife gave as his offering all their flat table silver, some 
gold bracelets, and two beautiful diamond ear-rings—and these 
were afterwards made into a memorial chalice and paten, which 
are still in constant use here—the diamonds being set in the stem 
of the chalice. The other beautiful chalice, set with many jewels, 
and most exquisitely engraved, and the paten belonging with it, 
were also made from the gifts offered at that time; besides some 
silver offertory plates which I presume are still in use here. 


The communion vessels were designed by John F. Miller, 
of New York. The second chalice referred to is set with semi- 
precious stones. The first now holds, in addition to the bride’s 
ear-rings, other diamonds, rubies and emeralds which have 
since been given as memorials. ‘The paten which goes with it 
bears the inscription: “To the Glory of God and in loving 
memory of the late Eliza Lewis Thomsen, who entered into 
rest July 15, 1879.” ‘The bereaved husband, Mr. F. J. Thomsen, 
was a vestryman of the church. 

Another touching memorial, given a few years later, is the 
service for the communion of the sick. Mr. George Williams 
Greenway was a cripple, and after his death in 1881 an ex- 
quisite small chalice and paten were made from silver used 
during his lifetime. They, too, are still in use. 
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Several friends of the church, including Miss Mary Glenn 
and the Reverend Robert H. Paine, Rector of Mount Calvary 
Church, combined to give the altar. ‘The Ladies’ Society paid 
for the altar steps and tiling for the chancel, besides contribut- 
ing to the building fund. The brass lectern was given by Mr. 
J. B. N. Wyatt, the Bible and other altar service books by Mrs. 
James W. Woods. Mrs. Rebecca R. ‘Thompson gave the font 
in memory of her son, William D. Thompson, and Miss 
Thompson gave the ornamental brass top for the font and 
the brass book-rest for the altar. “A very elegant carved Bish- 
op’s chair’ was the gift of Mr. and Mrs. John R. Long, while 
the Misses Beacham, Mrs. Robert Levering, and Mrs. Frank 
Gosnell contributed the altar vases. ‘The latter two ladies were 
daughters of Mrs. Mary Denmead, donor of the land on which 
the church was built. 

It was a proud and happy congregation who trooped into the 
new church for its first service on Wednesday, March 3, 1880, 
curious to see what their money and efforts had produced. 
Present, perhaps, were the poet Sidney Lanier and his wife, 
communicants, who were to bring their infant son for baptism 
early the next year. Lanier was a flutist with the Peabody 
Orchestra at the time, and a lecturer in English literature at 
the Johns Hopkins University. 

Only the transepts and the base of the tower had been com- 
pleted in this first stage of building. ‘The altar, instead of being 
at the east end of the church where we are accustomed to see it, 
was at the north end, with the pews, of course, facing it. Again 
the seating capacity had been doubled. Space for six hundred 
people was provided, and a broad center aisle led up to the 
chancel. To the west of the chancel was a small robing room; 
to the right, about where the font now is, was a room for the 
choir. 

Strangely, no complete record of the first service was left, so 
we can only wonder why it was held on Wednesday instead of 
on Sunday. We do know that in the offertory the deed of gift 
for the lot from Mrs. Mary Denmead was placed on the plate, 
along with the other offerings. A handsome gift! When Mr. 
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Denmead first offered it in 1874 the Convention of the Diocese 
estimated its worth at $10,000. 

Three days after its opening service the church saw its first 
christening. Vincent Martin Davidge, the seven-month-old son 
of Robert Cunningham Davidge and Sally Davidge, was bap- 
tized on March 6, 1880. The earliest marriage in the church 
recorded on the register is that of Robert L. Armstrong and 
Cassie M. Tyler, which was solemnized on June 26, 1880. 

With the congregation now settled in its fine new building, 
the Vestry decided there was no further use for the simple 
wooden chapel which had served in the earlier days. The Sun- 
day School was still using it, but they could move into the 
church, so the business committee was ordered to sell the 
chapel for the best price obtainable—not less than $500. 

Since “‘no satisfactory offer’? was received, the chapel was 
retained for the use of the Sunday School, and arrangements 
were made to lease the land on which it stood from the Den- 
mead estate. For this we can be thankful. If a purchaser had 
come along seventy-one years ago and had taken the chapel off 
our hands, the land on which our parish house now stands 
would probably have been put to other use, and we should 
find ourselves, in 1951, even more cramped than we are. 

As it was, it soon became apparent that the extra space could 
be put to good use. The Sunday School continued to grow, 
and the crowds who came to worship and to enjoy Mr. Kirkus’ 
sermons were becoming so large that the Vestry appointed a 
committee to confer with the architects and plan for additional 
seating capacity. Both an adequate Sunday School building 
and the nave and chancel of the church were needed, and both 
took money. 

In spite of their own increasingly crowded quarters, the 
children wanted to have a share in beautifying the church. 
They took as their project the erection of the rood screen, and 
set to work to raise the necessary $1,000. Among their money- 
raising activities was a series of fairs held at Smith’s Hall on 
the north side of ‘Twentieth Street between Charles Street and 
Maryland Avenue. The rood screen was placed across the tem- 
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porary chancel in 1885. Attached to it was a brass plate con- 
taining the names of the children who had worked for it. 

By 1887 the Sunday School’s need for space was acute; Mr. 
P. Hanson Hiss, the superintendent, reported that further use 
of the chapel building was physically impossible. ‘The children, 
recognizing their own need, as far back as 1882 had raised $95 
and earmarked it for ““Ground for Sunday School Building.” 
Realizing, however, that an adequate building was the real 
essential, they set to work in various ways to raise money for it, 
and in the year of Mr. Hiss’ desperate declaration induced the 
Vestry to assign the Easter offering to their building fund. 

The construction of the Sunday School building was begun 
according to plans prepared by the architects of the church, 
but by the end of 1887 the funds were exhausted and the work 
was stopped, with the first story virtually completed, but with- 
out a roof. It was boarded up and left that way for two and 
a half years. 

Meanwhile the homeless Sunday School met where it could, 
chiefly in Smith’s Hall. Objections were raised. ‘There was the 
expense of the rent; it was felt that the Sunday School should 
be nearer the church; worst of all, Smith’s Hall, during the 
week, was a dancing academy. Still the necessary money was 
not found. In August of 1888 the Sunday School building com- 
mittee reported that $9,865 was needed to put the building 
under a roof, while only $6,021.68 was available, part of it in 
pledges and loans. The children had to wait. 

The church building program fared better. Early in 1889 
it was announced that if the Easter offering that year totalled 
_ $5,000, that sum could go towards the nave, and two members 
of the congregation, later identified as Mr. Robertson ‘Taylor 
and Mr. Alfred A. Bresee, would pay the cost of building the 
chancel. The offering amounted to $5,121.17, so the contract 
for the work was awarded to John Cowan. 

It was finished within a few months. By January 26, 1890, 
the church was ready for occupancy again, and once more an 
eager congregation surveyed the result. 

Structurally the church was as we have it today, the altar in 
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its proper place at the east end, the pews facing it. There were 
no stained glass windows yet, nor was the marble reredos of 
the Last Supper in place, and many of the beautiful memorials 
we are accustomed to had not yet been given, but people liked 
what they saw. In the words of the building committee, “the 
high encomiums so universally bestowed by the members of 
the congregation and others on the structure and the finish 
seem to us a proof of their (the architects’) success.” 

A year later the first stained glass window was installed in 
the north transept, given by Mr. Robertson Taylor as a me- 
morial to his wife. : 

The plight of the Sunday School pricked the conscience of 
the now comfortably housed congregation and Vestry, and 
plans were revived for completing the abandoned building. 
The architects’ original estimate of $11,800 for putting it into 
usable condition was scaled down until at length Mr. John 
Waters was given the job for $3,400. He did it satisfactorily, 
and by August of 1890 the children could move into their new 
home, the cost of which was provided largely by their own 
efforts. ‘They put on a series of fairs and entertainments, for 
which they sold tickets; they sold “brick cards’; and they pro- 
cured a few individual subscriptions. 

Various donations equipped the building for use. ‘The Ladies’ 
Association provided heating apparatus and gas fixtures, and 
the Guild gave $50 to cover the aisles and the floor of the 
“Infant Room” with matting. 

Early in 1892 the Reverend William Kirkus resigned as Rec- 
tor of the church, the position he had held for the first sixteen 
years of its life. Thirty years later his son, the Reverend Fred- 
erick M. Kirkus, preaching from his father’s former pulpit, 
declared that: 


To him the Christian ministry meant service, and he gave himself 
heart and soul to the best interests of his people. . . . He paid few 
parish calls in the ordinary sense of that term, but those whoever 
stood in need of his ministrations know how deep and tender were 
his sympathies, and how untiring were his efforts to bring cheer and 
consolation and courage wherever they were needed, 
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He used to say of himself that he was “a very poor parish priest.” 
The routine duties which fill so much of our time nowadays were 
distasteful to him. Even the parish records were kept by the faith- 
ful Register of the parish, Mr. Charles Wyatt... . 

. . . Pre-eminent among his gifts was his preaching of the Gos- 
pel. . . . Everything he knew was somehow utilized to bring Christ 
and His teaching home to his hearers... . 

Indeed, I venture to say that the foundation of this great parish 
was laid through the faithful use of a great gift in the clear preach- 
ing of Christ’s Gospel by the first Rector of this parish. 


Of the Reverend Mr. Kirkus’ oratorical gifts there can be no 
doubt. He rarely preached less than forty-five minutes, often 
longer, and stories are still told of the crowds who came to 
hear him, many of them leaning into the open windows be- 
cause all the seats inside were occupied. Some of his listeners 
passed on the legend of his eloquence to their children, who 
still tell of it. 

But hearsay is not our only means of judging his sermons. In 
1886 he published a book entitled Religion, a Revelation and 
a Rule of Life, consisting of a series of sermons delivered at 
the Church of St. Michael and All Angels. Many of them deal 
with the “Science versus Religion” furor of the time, and 
present cogent arguments which would be given a respectful 
hearing today. A copy of the book is in the parish library, and 
is well worth reading. 

Literary work was a life-long interest of Mr. Kirkus. Before 
he came to America he had published two successful novels and 
three religious volumes. The latter were Christianity, Theo- 
retical and Practical; Miscellaneous Essays; and Orthodoxy, 
| Scripture and Reason. After his retirement he contributed reg- 
ularly to a number of Church papers and other well known 
magazines, and it was said that “‘his style, as well as his original- 
ity, always insured him controversy as well as friends and ad- 
mirers.”’ 

After he left here he lived first in New Jersey and then in 
Brooklyn, New York, where he died on July 10, 1907. 

As the first of the eight Rectors of the church, Mr. Kirkus 
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established the tradition of lucid, sincere, and faithful exposi- 
tion of the word of God which has characterized our pulpit 
down to the present day. 

Supplementing the special gifts and activities of the Rector, 
the Vestry and other lay people of those early days were men 
and women of marked devotion and ability. The parish showed 
a rapid growth, the number of communicants increasing from 
the original twenty-five to over four hundred by the end of 
Mr. Kirkus’ rectorate. A building program was carried through 
which provided the largest church in the Diocese and an ade- 
quate parish house. Finances, though at times precarious, had 
been sufficient to meet obligations, and the Sunday School was 
in a thriving condition. 
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Nh @&aQALTIMORE IN THE EARLY ’90’°S WAS THE 
( >). scene of change and expansion, and though the word 
e—t4 had not yet been invented, of boosterism. “Great is 
rite and greater still will it be in the near future,” 
boasted the Baltimore News of May 17, 1893. 

In 1888 the city extended its limits to the southern edge of 
what is now Roland Park, and almost 10,000 new homes were 
built to accommodate a rapid increase in population. The 
Woman’s College, owning six suburban acres just beyond the 
church, graduated its first class of five women, and Johns Hop- 
kins University, which had opened its doors in 1876, had a fac- 
ulty of medicine all ready to function in the fall of 1893. The 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad tunnel was being built under 
the city, only a few “obstructors of progress’ protesting when 
the streets sagged alarmingly and the Baltimore City College 
building on Howard Street had to be dynamited in order to 
prevent its collapse. Down Charles Street the Fidelity ‘Trust 
' Company was erecting a handsome building at the corner of 
Lexington Street in the still popular Romanesque style, while 
the city was making plans for the North Avenue bridge over 
the railroad tracks. Presaging the age of speed, the slow-moving 
horse cars were giving way to electric and cable cars, in spite 
of “the intense conservatism of the principal street car com- 
pany in the city,’ which made Baltimore “the last important 
city in the United States in securing rapid transit.’’ Another 
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swift means of travel was found in the tremendously popular 
bicycle. 

With such giddy goings-on in what had been a traditionally 
staid old town the News seemed only slightly hysterical when 
it demanded: 


Shoot him on the spot! Who? The man who is not enthusiastic 
over the future of Baltimore. He is a cumberer of the ground. A 
live city has no need for him. 


This was the Baltimore to which the second Rector of the 
Church of St. Michael and All Angels came from quiet St. 
Paul’s in Prince George’s County, an old but small parish 
which could scarcely have furnished the scope for his zest and 
ability. For the Reverend C. Ernest Smith was better suited 
by temperament and inclination to the stimulating city than 
to the restful small town. 

Like his predecessor Dr. Smith was an Englishman, educated 
at the University of Durham and St. Augustine’s College, Can- 
terbury. Ordained deacon in 1880 and priest in 1882 by the 
Bishop of Newfoundland, he had had charges at Harbor Grace 
and Heart’s Content, Newfoundland, before coming to Mary- 
land to become Rector of St. Mary’s and St. Philips, Woodville, 
and St. Paul’s, Aquasco. During his rectorate here both the 
University of the South and St. John’s College, Annapolis, in 
1896, conferred the degree of Doctor of Divinity upon him, 
and in 1901 Bishop’s College made him a Doctor of Civil Law. 

Dr. Smith was installed as Rector on Easter Day of 1892 at 
the 10:30 service, at the same time that the Good Shepherd 
window in the south transept was unveiled, given by Mrs. 
Alfred A. Bresee as a memorial to her late husband. For his 
use as a rectory the vestry rented the house at 1929 St. Paul 
Street, in place of the one at 1933 which had served Mr. Kirkus. 
Dr. Smith was at once authorized to engage an assistant at a 
salary of $450 a year. 

With the congregation still growing rapidly, a number of 
organizations were needed so that each member could find his 
place in the work of the church. A few were already function- 
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ing. ‘The Ladies’ Association,. formerly the Ladies’ Sewing 
Society and later (in 1895) to be known as the Woman’s Guild, 
was probably as old as the parish. The Girls’ Friendly Society, 
dating from 1880, was one of the first chapters in this country, 
the work having been begun in England only a few years 
earlier. The St. Michael and All Angels chapter of the Woman’s 
Auxiliary had been organized the previous year, on February 
23, 1891. 

Dr. Smith set to work. November 1, 1892, was the twin 
birthday of the Daughters of the King and the Brotherhood 
of St. Andrew. The latter group was charged with the special 
responsibility of the new church paper, the Monthly Visitor, 
published for the first time the following month. Other organ- 
izations soon sprang up—the Ministering Children’s League, 
which aimed “to make the children more kind and loving to 
each other and to teach them the importance of working un- 
selfishly for others’; the Standard Bearers, whose effort was 
“to train the boyish hands to be useful as well as the boyish 
hearts to be gentle’; and, in 1900, the Church Periodical Club. 

The Ministering Children’s League did a particularly effec- 
tive work. Many of the older members of the parish remember 
working on tea towels and scrap books which were given to 
the Hospital for Crippled Children on ‘Twentieth Street, of 
which the Rector was Chaplain. Flowers and toys also were 
taken to the sick children. Once a year the League members 
concentrated their efforts on a bazaar or strawberry festival, 
and the funds raised were used to finance their work inside 
and outside the parish. 

The prayer of the Ministering Children’s League is still used 
by some of its former members: 


Loving Father, make me, like the Holy Child Jesus, a minister- 
ing child, loving, kind and useful to others. ‘Teach me to feel for 
those who suffer; and may I be ready to do what I can to help all 
who are in need; for Jesus’ sake. Amen. 


Music was an important concern of the church from the be- 
ginning. Like the first Rector, Miss Worcestor, the first organ- 
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ist, came from Christ Church. She was succeeded, a few years 
later, by Mr. Kirkus’ daughter. Three hundred dollars a year 
was their salary for training the choir and performing on the 
reed organ which was installed when the church was built. A 
committee of the Vestry supervised their activities, and as early 
as 1884 paid singers were engaged. That same year the reed 
organ was found to be inadequate, so it was sold, and a second- 
hand organ purchased from a Roman Catholic Church in 
Philadelphia. 

The expense of providing good music proved to be a target 
for the economy-minded among the Vestry. When “receipts 
failed to meet expenses,” as they frequently did, an obvious and 
easy solution was to dispense with the paid members of the 
choir and call for volunteers. Such proposals came before the 
Vestry frequently. ‘They were always voted down. 

Early in 1893, when Dr. Smith had been Rector less than a 
year, “the frequent absence of members of the quartette inter- 
fered with the rendition of the music,” so two singers were 
discharged, and the music committee was authorized to form 
a choir, either voluntary or paid, or voluntary and paid, at a 
cost of not over $1,500 a year, including the organist, Mr. Mills. 
A year later Mr. Charles W. Thompson, replacing Mr. Mills, 
was directed to provide the music on the same terms. 

As on most other subjects, Dr. Smith had positive ideas about 
the music, and his own methods of putting them into effect. A 
vested male choir was his clear intention, but to speak out 
plainly for such a radical innovation would have precipitated 
open and bitter warfare against such “popishness,’’ with the 
outcome problematical. Instead, he chose to introduce the sub- 
ject gradually, provoking only such minor skirmishes as could 
be handled without casualties on either side. | 

The Monthly Visitor for March, 1893, contains the first inti- 
mation of what was in his mind: 


. in the afternoon, at the catechising service, it seems not un- 
fitting that a choir of boys should sing at that special service, and 
if they do the Rector has no such antipathy to clean linen as posi- 
tively to say that surplices shall not be used. 
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Two months later he dared to hope that “soon the little 
fellows will get their surplices and sing regularly on Sunday 
afternoons.” By the end of the year his wish was accomplished. 
On December 17, 1893, the surpliced boys began to sing at the 
four o'clock catechism service, and gradually they were intro- 
duced at other times. 

Wilbur Saylor was the first boy soloist. On the third Sunday 
after Epiphany in 1894 he sang the treble solo in “O Lord 
Most Holy,” by Abt. The importance of the occasion and the 
large congregation combined to make Wilbur nervous, we are 
told, but by the time he repeated the number for the children 
that same afternoon he had recovered his poise, and gave an 
acceptable performance. 

In 1896 men were engaged to sing with the boys and round 
out the music of their youthful voices. ‘This complete vested 
male choir, of which our present choir is the lineal descendent, 
made its first appearance in September of that year, with 
Garner Denmead as crucifer. In the Monthly Visitor the Rector 
announced that: 


Acting on the advice of many of his most trusted and loyal help- 
ers and co-workers in the parish, as well as in response to a petition 
signed by several of the most influential parishioners, the Rector 
deems that the time has arrived when it will be for the best interests 
of the church that the surpliced choir sing at the morning service 
on Sundays and other chief days. It will do this, therefore, from 
St. Michael and All Angels’ festival. 


With all the Rector’s diplomacy and tact the conservative 
members of the congregation did not take these dangerous 
“novelties lying down. Every step of the way was disputed with 
an earnestness difficult to comprehend today. One active and 
generous communicant gave notice that he was giving up three 
sittings, since, he said, “. . . my family have not the same in- 
terest in St. Michael and All Angels, and do not receive the 
same edification from its services. ... ‘here is a feeling among 
some of us of unrest and disquiet. We feel that, in view of the 
recent changes in the services, at any time a further change 
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may be made, and a full choral service take the place of the 
present music, just as I understand the vested choir, which a 
month ago was, as I was informed by a member of the Vestry, 
to sing at the morning service only, is now also to be present 
at night. I merely mention this as an instance of what may 
occur.” 

Dr. Smith was not afflicted with reticence in justifying his 
actions. ‘The choir offered valuable training which kept the 
boys in church, he said, and while it had its disadvantages, 
chiefly those concerned with changing voices, it did prevent 
“the settling down of dear old barnacles” whose voices were no 
longer melodious, but whom nobody wished to offend. 

So far we can agree with him, but the feminine historian, 
like the distaff side of his own congregation, finds it difficult 
to go along when he writes of “the difficulties attending the 
regular use of female voices. ‘The element of jealousy is a fruit- 
ful source of trouble to the choirmaster, not alone in the sing- 
ing of a solo, but the feminine mind is in some cases so con- 
stituted that even a change of seat may be construed as an af- 
front... . An insulted boy may leave the choir . . . and the 
fact forgotten in a week. A woman may become a permanent 
thorn in the flesh, and compel her friends and relatives to 
become thorns also.” 

Could the expression of such views have had anything to do 
with the Ladies’ Association withdrawing their annual con- 
tribution to the expense of the choir? 


Even after the addition of the nave and chancel to the origi- 
nal transepts the seating of the large crowds who came to the 
services continued to be a problem. In 1893 the organ, which 
had been in the north transept, was moved to the south side 
of the chancel, and pews were placed where it had been. The 
following year an extensive program was undertaken for altera- 
tions, additions, and improvements to both the church and the 
parish house. Plans were drawn up by Wyatt and Nolting, and 
John Cowan was given the building contract. 

Included in the plans was a fine new organ, “far in advance 
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of anything this side of the water . . . an organ beyond com- 
parison with any hitherto yet produced here.” Designed by the 
Hope-Jones Organ Company of England, it was made in Boston 
by Mr. Carlton Mitchell and installed by Cole and Woodbury 
of that city. Mr. Robertson Taylor, vestryman, had the old 
organ repaired and placed in the new Sunday School room. 

The new organ, which is still in use, was divided into two 
parts, the great organ and a portion of the pedal-organ being 
on the north side of the chancel, with the choir and swell and 
the remaining part of the pedal-organ on the south side. The 
console, containing the manual and stop keys, was movable, 
and could be placed in any desired position. There were three 
complete manuals, extending from CC to G, sixty-one notes, 
every stop of full compass, while the pedal organ ranged from 
CCC to F, thirty notes. 

The remainder of the project completed the basic building 
program, except for the tower. A second story was added to 
St. Michael’s House, the vestry rooms were renovated, the 
chancel was moved forward and fitted with choir stalls, and a 
covered portico was constructed between the church and the 
house. Water connections and a porcelain sink were placed in 
the sacristy on the south side of the chancel. 

In the basement of St. Michael’s House a smoking room was 
fitted up, where such games as billiards and chess were per- 
mitted. Upstairs, the front room was equipped as a library. 
Leading periodicals of the day were subscribed for, comfort- 
able furniture was provided, and the men of the parish took 
turns serving as librarian from eight to ten each evening. But 
for one reason or another the people for whom the library was 
' intended did not use it to any great extent, and so the project 
was abandoned after about a year. Perhaps its clients simply 
moved downstairs for a game and a smoke. 

A number of important memorials were placed during this 
period. The processional cross, given by Mrs. Lee “In loving 
memory of John Armstrong Collins Lee,” was made by the 
Gorham Manufacturing Company of New York. Of gold gilt, 
richly chased, and jewelled with amethysts and crystals on both 
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sides, it was used for the first time at the catechising service 
on Easter Day of 1894. 

The pulpit was given “To the Glory of God and in loving 
memory of Ira S. Holden,” a New Orleans cotton broker who 
lived in Baltimore after his retirement. Made by the J. R. Lamb 
Company of New York, it was first used on Christmas Day of 
1895. The center panel, depicting an angel holding a placque 
upon which was engraved, “How shall they hear without a 
preacher, and how shall they preach except they be sent?’ was 
of enamel mosaic, a medium then being revived for memorial 
work in this country, though it had been used in European 
churches for many years. The old pulpit was sent to Powhatan 
Parish, in the Diocese of Virginia. 

The Ministering Children’s League undertook to provide 
suitable surroundings for the font, placing it in its permanent 
position in the north transept, while the Girls’ Friendly Society 
erected a wrought iron gate at the entrance to the parish house. 
The Bishop’s chair was fitted with a handsome desk by Mr. and 
Mrs. John H. Wight. 

The Woman’s Guild carpeted the organ chamber, leading 
from the church to the vestry, inspiring the Rector with a plan 
for decorating that room with portraits of men connected with 
the founding and the history of the church. Many such por- 
traits were given, and are now hanging in the main hall of the 
parish house. 

The ever-generous Mr. Robertson Taylor brought back from 
Rome three pictures of Fra Angelico’s angels, illustrating the 
one hundred and fiftieth psalm, and a copy of the Sistine Ma- 
donna. He suggested that over the altar there might be placed 
a painting of St. Michael overcoming the forces of evil. The 
stained glass window depicting this theme was not given until 
1908. 

St. Michael and All Angels Day of 1896 saw the inaugura- 
tion, then, of many changes. A new organist, Mr. Loraine Hol- 
loway, a Fellow of the Royal College of Organists, had just 
been engaged to replace Mr. ‘Thompson, who had resigned. 
The complete vested male choir was ready to begin its long 
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service. The program of improvements was completed, with 
the new organ and new facilities in the church and _ parish 
house. Special festival services were held for a week. 

The Rector offered the use of the enlarged and improved 
buildings to the Diocese of Maryland for its annual conven- 
tion. Since that time many of the convention services and 
meetings have been held here. 
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IV 





setae children attended aeuvibvihy taxing the capacity of St. 

Michael’ s House (the parish house) to accommodate them. Miss 
Fanny James, who presided over the Infant Class for many 
years, reported an enrollment of eighty-nine in her department, 
with an average attendance of sixty. ‘They met, at least some 
of them, in our present kindergarten room on the second floor, 
and the weekly march, to the strains of “Onward Christian 
Soldiers,’ when the children deposited their offerings in a 
basket held by one of Miss James’ assistants, is well remem- 
bered. 

Faithful work was expected of the volunteers who composed 
the faculty. At eight o’clock each ‘Thursday evening they met 
with the Rector, who instructed them in the lesson for the 
following Sunday. On Sunday morning at 9:30 they taught 
their classes, returning at four o’clock for “a short, bright serv- 
ice’ when the children were publicly catechised on the lessons 
they had learned in the morning. Teachers were expected to 
visit absentees and to make a monthly report to the Rector as 
to attendance, amount of offerings, visits made, “‘and so forth.” 

A simple system of rewards encouraged the children to good 
behavior, regular attendance, and well-learned lessons. One 
great inducement was the annual excursion, which was, and 
still is, the high-light of the year. The first was held on June 2, 
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1894, when, with Christ Church, the steamer “Columbia” was 
chartered, together with the exclusive use of the grounds at 
Bay Ridge. Two years later saw the first trip to Tolchester, 
which has remained our annual destination, first on the 
“Louise,” then on other ships of the Tolchester line. Only 
three exceptions have been made. In 1898, the year of the 
Spanish-American War, an excursion was made by land _ be- 
cause of mines in the bay. In 1941 the steamer “Tolchester”’ 
and the Tolchester pier burned, so the Sunday School went to 
Meadowbrook, at Mount Washington. No picnic at all was 
held in 1943, when the government asked everyone to refrain 
from pleasure travel because of the war. 


Following a service one day Dr. Smith remarked rather com- 
placently that he had preached for forty-five minutes. 

“Not at all,” remarked Mr. Frederick W. Story, who was a 
warden at the time. “You preached for fifteen minutes and 
talked twaddle for the rest of the time!” 

Nevertheless, the fact that Dr. Smith was a preacher of the 
first rank is borne out by the memories of those who heard him 
and also by the frequency with which he was invited to fill 
other pulpits. But his chief metier was the printed word. Dur- 
ing the ten busy years of his rectorate he published six books: 
The Old Church in the New Land; Call to Confirmation; In 
the Household of Faith; Readings and Prayers for a Communi- 
cants’ Class; Religion Under the Barons of Baltimore; and Ten 
Years in the Parish, the last being an account of his ministry 
here. Copies of most of his works are in the parish library. 

Perhaps his most distinctive contribution, and certainly the 
one which gives the clearest picture of the man and his times, 
was the institution of the parish paper, first known as the 
Monthly Visitor, later as the Visitor, and since 1903 as the 
Messenger. It was a subscription paper at first, costing fifty 
cents a year and carrying paid advertisements, one of them 
announcing the opening of “The Fizz Counter” at the St. Paul 
Pharmacy, St. Paul and Twenty-first Streets, where one could 
buy, and still can after fifty years or more, “the most cooling, 
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delicious drinks in Baltimore. We have known people of dis- 
cernment,” read this early ad, “‘to save their thirst for a dozen 
blocks so as to drink Chocolate Cream Soda here.” 

The bound copies of the paper under its various names now 
in the church vault are a bonanza for the historian, and by 
themselves give a fair picture of the life of the parish since the 
first number appeared in December, 1892. ‘Though their con- 
tents have changed under the various Rectors, the purpose has 
always been the same—to furnish “full and accurate informa- 
tion” about St. Michael and All Angels in the hope of “stirring 
up a livelier interest in all the affairs and doings of the parish.” 

As its founder Dr. Smith made excellent use of the medium. 
The services of the church were published, as well as the names 
of those who received ministration through baptism, confirma- 
tion, marriage or burial. Communicants received from other 
parishes were welcomed in print, and the names of those who 
left this parish to go to another were regretfully listed. The 
busy and thriving organizations publicized their activities. Oc- 
casionally the organist and choirmaster contributed a column 
about the music. 

The Rector, as editor, presided over all, and the full-length 
portrait of him which emerges is astonishingly vivid after half 
a century. His homilies on various points of the faith appeared 
from time to time, supplementing his teaching from the pulpit. 
He exhorted his people to a faithful performance of their re- 
ligious duties, setting aside special times when they might meet 
with him for meditation and prayer in preparation for the 
penitential seasons of the church year. Communicants’ classes 
were announced, so that no one need come unprepared to the 
Sacrament. Then, as now, interested persons were invited to 
come to the confirmation classes to learn about the church, 
without obligation to be confirmed. Separate classes were held, 
for men and boys on Monday evenings, and for women and 
girls on Wednesday afternoons. Medical and other students in 
the city were invited to make this their church. | 

But Dr. Smith’s interest in his people was not limited to 
their spiritual welfare. Besides entertaining frequently at the 
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rectory he occasionally invited the men of the parish to meet 
him in the parish house for a sociable evening. “A goodly num- 
ber came,” he reported, “‘and enjoyed themselves.” Most of his 
summers were spent in England, and through the pages of the 
Monthly Visitor he offered to accompany groups of people on 
tours of that country. Each fall an account was given of his 
summer travels, with frank advice on hotels, accommodations, 
etc. 

“The Rector personally knows and recommends the Amer- 
ican Line sailing from Philadelphia. It is very economical and 
yet perfectly satisfactory.” 

“,.. If any of our readers propose taking Gloucester (Eng- 
land) in on their future travels let us advise them not to stay 
at the Bell Hotel. The entertainment was of the poorest kind 
and the charges most exhorbitant.” 

Closer to home he advised, ““The Baltimore and Ohio service 
is being strikingly improved. . . . Some of its trains between 
here and Washington cover the distance in three-quarters of 
an hour. ‘The Royal Blue to New York is superb.” 

It is just possible that the Rector’s opinion of the Baltimore 
and Ohio was colored by the fact that that railroad was a fre- 
quent advertiser in the Monthly Visitor. 

The appearance of each of his books furnished new grist for 
the editorial mill. Favorable reviews were republished from 
other papers; even unfavorable ones which appeared in the 
Roman Catholic press, since Dr. Smith looked upon these as 
recommendations. Every family in the parish ought to have 
copies of his works, he felt. When The Old Church in the New 
Land was published in 1894 he wrote, “It now remains for all 
‘interested in the church and in its Rector to obtain a copy 
without delay. May we venture the suggestion that it might be 
given as a Christmas gift?’ And later, “Mr. Lycett is busy sell- 
ing copies of Religion Under the Barons of Baltimore—$1.25 
net. Miss Anna F. Boggs is doing the same. But would like to 
be busier.’’ Miss Boggs also had on sale photographs of the 
Rector for twenty-five cents each. 

An articulate man of protean interests, Dr. Smith expressed 
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himself on a variety of subjects with a vividness which ensured 
a lively welcome for the Monthly Visitor. 

“The General Convention seems to have been distinguished 
for much talk and little work. The House of Deputies struck 
us as being a kind of Debating Society. However, we ought to 
be thankful that no harm was done, and that for three years 
to come the Church has rest.” 

‘“. . . the dastardly deed which deprived America of an hon- 
est and God-fearing President. If a man like President Mc- 
Kinley falls before an anarchist’s bullet no ruler is safe.” 

“The Rector’s day of rest falls on Monday. . . . He would be 
glad to have this known and acted upon.” 

“Tt is said that on account of its advanced ritual many could 
not and would not go to St. Michael and All Angels. Wheu! 
Wheu!” At the time Dr. Smith was recommending that a bal- 
cony be built in the church to accommodate the crowds. 

“Opposite the name in the register of one of our parishion- 
ers are written these words: ‘supports a church in Virginia at 
the expense of St. Michael and All Angels.’ Opposite the name 
of another: “Baptized by a Roman priest when too weak to 
resist.” ”’ 

The use of weekly envelopes for contributing to the expenses 
of the church was adopted at a congregational meeting in 
October of 1886, but, as the Vestry minutes show, current ex- 
penses were seldom met by current receipts. Accordingly, pew 
rents, made possible by Mrs. Denmead’s release from the con- 
dition in the original deed of gift, were instituted in the fall 
of 1893. 

Never one to leave the financial affairs of the parish to the 
Vestry, Dr. Smith lost no opportunity to urge his people to 
generous giving. On the occasion of his tenth anniversary he 
“was the recipient of many kind wishes. ‘These he valued much. 
‘They assure him that he has many friends in the parish who 
are, at all times, ready to help. On Easter Day he understands 
that these valuable helpers are going to make an unusually 
generous offering as a substantial token of their appreciation 
of his administration.” 
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In 1899 he wrote in the Messenger: 


The collection at the last organ recital was somewhat better than 
the previous one, the amount collected being about four cents a 
head instead of three. Can we ever work up to ten cents a head? 


On the subject of “Deadbeats” he was explicit: 

We intend in the future to give no encouragement to such per- 
sons. . . . For any person who is in no way whatever entitled to 
receive such service at our hands, we shall under no case, except 
in the case of the poor, conduct funerals without the person re- 
sponsible pays a fee of not over ten dollars in the treasury of the 
church. 

We shall probably, ere long, give one or two striking instances 
of deadbeats, their methods and their expectations, but for the 
present will reserve ourselves, being content with giving this notice. 

One of his striking instances concerned a man who sublet 
his pew in another church for $300 and sent us an offering of 
$50, leaving, as Dr. Smith pointed out, a clear profit of $250. 
Such scoundrels were far too numerous, he thought, and on 
them he poured forth his very articulate wrath, calling them: 


religious vagabonds, ecclesiastical tramps, who go from church to 
church, and after criticizing the music, sampling the preaching, and 
enjoying the light, heat, and comfortable seats, drop a cent into 
the box and look as if they were giving $5. 


While he did not hesitate to castigate his people on financial 
and other matters when he thought strong language was neces- 
sary, Dr. Smith was equally ready to defend them. Once it 
came to his notice that the church was sometimes criticized as 
being self-centered. ‘Two vociferous columns were devoted to 
, disproving the charge: 

While other churches are carpeting their floors, putting up hand- 
some memorials, frescoing their walls and generally lavishly spend- 
ing money on one thing or another, St. Michael and All Angels is 
not only spending its money on additional clergy, but is all the 
while giving generously to diocesan and other necessary needs and 
work, and in consequence of this it stands today, considering its 
numerical and financial strength, the plainest and the barest church 
in Baltimore. . . . Self-centered indeed! 
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A modest notice in the Monthly Visitor for February, 1894, 
mentioned that the Reverend David Prescott Allison, a Cana- 
dian who had come south for his health, was assisting the 
Rector, and would probably remain until the end of Lent. 
Actually Mr. Allison’s association with the parish continued 
for thirty-one years, except for the two-year interim, 1897-99. 
His steadfast and self-sacrificing devotion to his work made 
him the ideal assistant for whom every busy Rector longs, and 
his pastoral care and friendly interest in the thousands of peo- 
ple who belonged to the church during those years made him 
a well-loved and well-remembered figure. One small girl, now 
an elderly grandmother, followed his high-pitched, very British 
voice in earnest prayer to be delivered from concupiscence, all 
the while wondering what it was! 


Not far from its own doors the church found an inviting 
field for mission work. Some women of the congregation, after 
sounding out a number of the residents of Hampden, interested 
Dr. Smith, and in the latter part of 1897 services were held 
in a rented house at 27th and Bernard Streets, with twenty-one 
people present. Within two months it was necessary to move to 
a larger house on Huntingdon Avenue near goth Street, and 
later to goth Street and Remington Avenue, where there was 
more room in a chapel formerly belonging to the Methodist 
Church. Still later a chapel and parish house were built for 
the mission, which remains, in 1951, a part of the parish of 
St. Michael and All Angels. 

The Reverend George Maccoun, deacon, was first in charge 
of the work, succeeded shortly by the Reverend Mr. Birckhead. 
The latter resigned to accept a church in Texas, and in the 
fall of 1899 the Reverend George J. G. Kromer was appointed 
by the vestry to be assistant to the Rector in charge of the 
work of the mission. Mr. Kromer has continued to give spir- 
itual leadership and guidance to the people of Hampden for 
the past fifty-two years. 

In the Visitor for October, 1901, Dr. Smith wrote that he 
was thinking of naming the mission “The Chapel of the 
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Guardian Angel. How will that do?’ Apparently it did very 
well, since that has been its name ever since. 


On November 19, 1895, Dr. Smith was called upon to ofh- 
ciate at a quiet marriage which attracted little attention at the 
time. On that day Teackle Wallis Warfield took as his bride 
Miss Alice M. Montague, a communicant of the parish. ‘The 
ceremony took place in the rectory, at 1929 St. Paul Street, in 
the presence of several friends. 

The young wife bore a daughter the following year, and was 
widowed only a few months later. The child was named for 
her father, her birth apparently as inconspicuous as her par- 
ents’ marriage had been. Not until forty years later was she 
catapulted into world prominence as “the woman I love,” for 
whom a king and emperor renounced his throne. 

Other familiar names appear on the register of the time. 
Miss Lizette Woodworth Reese, later to gain world-wide promi- 
nence as a truly great poet, was a communicant for at least 
nineteen years, occupying pew number ninety-seven. It is not 
generally known that Miss Reese’s years here were those of 
her greatest productiveness, many of her finest poems being 
published during that time. Since they were deeply spiritual in 
tone, it is likely that she received her inspiration from our altar. 
That her genius was appreciated by the people of St. Michael’s 
is indicated by the fact that in 1912 she was elected an honor- 
ary member of the Men’s Club, after reading to that group a 
number of her sonnets, including the most famous of them, 
which follows: 


"TEARS 


When I consider life and its few years— 

A wisp of fog betwixt us and the sun; 

A call to battle, and the battle done 

Ere the last echo dies within our ears; 

A rose choked in the grass; an hour of fears; 
The gusts that past a darkening shore do beat; 
The burst of music down an unlistening street— 
I wonder at the idleness of tears, 
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Ye old, old dead, and ye of yesternight, 
Chieftains, and bards, and keepers of the sheep, 
By every cup of sorrow that you had, 

Loose me from tears, and make me see aright 
How each hath back what once he stayed to weep; 
Homer his sight, David his little lad! 


Miss Letitia Stockett, who became locally famous as a writer 
and raconteur was, as a little girl, a faithful member of the 
Ministering Children’s League, missing only one meeting dur- 
ing the winter of 1896-97. 

The Honorable H. M. Clabaugh, Attorney-General of Mary- 
land, was a vestryman until, in 1899, he was appointed by 
President McKinley to the judicial bench for the District of 
Columbia, and went to live in Washington. 

The Symington family, one of whose members, W. Stuart 
Symington, Jr., is now prominent in the defense program of 
the nation, were also communicants. 

Once Dr. Smith had the experience, rare for a priest of the 
Episcopal Church, of administering the sacrament of baptism by 
immersion. (It is canonically provided that baptism may be so 
administered if the candidate desires it.) Borrowing the use of 
the tank of Immanuel Baptist Church, Dr. Smith immersed and 
baptized William Wallace Montgomery on April 1, 1899. 


Lighting the church was an irksome and expensive problem. 
Gas lights, which had once been the last word in convenience 
and brilliance, were no longer satisfactory now that electricity 
was coming in. Even the introduction of Welsbach burners 
failed to satisfy the yearning for twentieth century modernity. 
In 1901 the Rector expressed himself with his usual vividness: 


The medieval sight, which may now be witnessed in our church 
any Sunday evening at lighting up time, of the sexton armed with 
a pole trying to light the burners near the ceiling of the church, 
will soon be a thing of the past... . We are under a strong im- 
pression that a generous friend has some plans in his mind which 
we fancy will mature during the summer, and a brilliant electric 
display will result, 
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The generous friend turned out to be Vestryman Calvin T. 
Davison, but unfortunately the brilliant electric display was 
not turned on until Christmas Day of 1902, too late for Dr. 
Smith to enjoy it. | 

He resigned just a month earlier to go to St. Thomas’ Church 
in Washington, then only ten years old. In a graciously worded 
letter to the Vestry he said of the call that “following my judg- 
ment I should accept it; following my heart I should decline it. 
And now I have allowed the judgment to triumph over the 
feelings. : ..”’ 

The Vestry was reluctant to let him go, suggesting the with- 
drawal of the resignation “‘unless Dr. Smith regards the call to 
another field as a Divine one that cannot be disregarded and 
is therefore imperative, in which case he has the Vestry’s unani- 
mous consent to his resignation, with, however, the most sin- 
Beremreoret. 

Apparently he did so regard it, since the resignation stood, 
and Dr. Smith left to take up his duties at St. Thomas’ in 
November of 1902. 

From the Reverend ‘Thomas B. A. Allison, who was second 
assistant at the time, comes the following memorandum, writ- 
ten in 1951: 


During the closing years of C. Ernest Smith’s rectorship, 1901- 
1902, St. Michael and All Angels was known, not invidiously, I am 
sure, as “The British Annex.” Why? Because: 

I. The Rector, the Reverend C. Ernest Smith, was English born, 
educated and ordained. 

II. The Senior Assistant Minister, the Reverend D. Prescott Alli- 
son, was Canadian born, educated and ordained. 

III. The Junior Assistant Minister, the Reverend ‘Thomas B. A. 
Allison, was Canadian born, educated and ordained. 

IV. The church organist and choirmaster, Mr. Lorraine Hollo- 
way, was English born and educated. 

Added to this, at least one vestryman, Mr. Stowe, was Canadian 
born, and a second Canadian, Mr. Dunham, was on the Vestry at 
that time, if J am not mistaken. 
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Ten Years in the Parish, published shortly before Dr. Smith’s 
departure, says: 


Today the church is the spiritual home of 1,417 communicants, 
and the mother of a daughter, the Chapel of the Guardian Angel, 
which has sixty-five families on its books and numbers seventy-five 
communicants. Its property represents an expenditure of $120,000. 
How is the little one become a thousand, and the small a strong 
nation! Not by might, nor by power, but by my spirit, saith the 
Lord of Hosts! 
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V 


oo S. and carried through by the women of the parish dur- 
pee tg ing the seventy-five years of its existence is so vast and 
SO ed that it would be impossible even to list the projects, 
much less describe them. At all times the women have re- 
sponded to any request of the Rector or of the Vestry, eager, 
in their faithfulness, to further the work of the Kingdom of 
God. Whether it was a matter of cleaning the church, purchas- 
ing and putting up a dossal curtain, tiling the aisles, providing 
pew cushions and kneeling hassocks, or furthering the mission 
of the church by gifts of money and clothes, anything which 
contributed to the welfare of the church or the beauty of its 
services was undertaken gladly and executed with care. 

It seems likely that as soon as the work of the church was 
begun the women organized to do their share of it. At first 
their efforts were largely parochial, but as the parish became 
more firmly established, a part of their effort was directed to 
the missionary activity which is an integral part of the Christian 
message. Each of the organizations has had its special emphasis. 
The Woman’s Guild, for instance, was concerned primarily 
with the work of the parish, while the Woman’s Auxiliary 
prosecuted the mission of the Church. But in actual practice 
there always has been some overlapping of interests and work. 

The first written record of feminine participation consists of 
the treasurer’s book of St. Michael’s Ladies’ Sewing Society, 
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kept by Mrs. Samuel J. Hough, and beginning with the year 
1878. Though the major undertaking of the society seems to 
have been the production of the very handsome altar cloths, 
altar hangings, vestments, etc., which are a part of our treasured 
heritage, other items in the account book indicate their con- 
cern with a wider variety of matters than their name suggests, 
matters which of late years have come within the province of 
the Woman’s Guild. A few of the entries are as follows: 


For washing cassocks—75¢ 

Broom for church—$1.25 

McDowell & Company for altar rug—}27.90 
Water pitcher for vestry—o¢ 

Plumber for work in kitchen—$4 


By 1885 the Ladies’ Association was in existence, reporting 
the following “Work undertaken by the different committees’: 


I. Ladies’ Society. 

(a) The Sewing Society is the original society, which by the pro- 
duction and sale of work has provided almost all the money neces- 
sary for the proper decoration of the church, and other purposes. 
The “Church Basket” belongs to this committee, and those who 
devote themselves to this part of the work will produce articles 
likely to be in demand, fill any orders that may be received, and 
thus keep the funds of the Association replenished. 

(b) It is the duty of the Altar-Linen, Vestments, and Church 
Cleaning Branch to see that the altar linen and vestments are clean 
and in good repair; that the sanctuary is perfectly clean, and also 
that some one or more ladies are always in attendance at every cele- 
bration of the Holy Communion, to see that everything is arranged 
for the Priest, and duly cleansed after the celebration. 

(c) Church Embroidery—The work of this committee is to pro- 
vide vestments, stoles, altar hangings, etc., and to expend such 
money as may be allowed them by the Ladies’ Association, or col- 
lected by themselves, or obtained in other ways, in repairing or 
replacing any of the above that may require it. 


II. Relief Society. 
This society undertakes the relief of distress within the district 
in which our church is placed, To prevent waste and deception, 
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the funds appropriated by this society will be distributed only 
according to rules annexed to the society’s report, which were 
drawn up by a committee, with the assistance of the Rector. This 
society has separate funds. 

IjI. Parish Hospitality Committee. 

‘The work of this committee is to come into friendly relations with 
new members of the congregation, to introduce them to the Rector 
of the parish, and to make them feel at home in their new position. 

IV. The Girls’ Friendly Aid Society. 

Is a branch of the Girls’ Friendly Society of America, and is con- 
ducted according to the rules of the society of which it is a branch. 
Its funds are provided independently of the Ladies’ Association. 

V. The Singing School. 

Is for training children and young persons in church music. 

VI. Church Decorations Committee. 

This committee will undertake to provide suitable decorations 
for the church on festivals and holy days; to lay out funds given 
for that purpose to the best advantage, and to see that the chancel 
is properly cleared of any flowers, etc., in time for the next service 
after the festival. 


In 1895 the name of ‘““The Woman’s Guild” was adopted, and 
retained down to 1951. 

Many of the altar hangings made with painstaking care in 
the early days of the parish are still in use, their value enhanced 
with age and association. Chief among them is the white 
frontal, used only on festival occasions. Now fragile after more 
than sixty years of use, it is still rated as one of the finest ex- 
amples of ecclesiastical embroidery in the American Church. 

The fund for this first altar cloth originated in the Sunday 
School, $93.73 being available for the purpose as early as 1879, 
though the cloth was not completed until 1885. Other con- 
tributions came from various sources, the committee in charge 
finding that the expense was far greater than had at first been 
anticipated. Besides money donations, a variety of precious and 
semi-precious stones were given for the adornment of the 
frontal, and later of the matching super-frontal. 

In the center panel of the frontal appear the figures of St. 
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Michael and the dragon, with an angel in each of the adjoin- 
ing panels. Exquisitely embroidered, they were made in Eng- 
land and appliqued by the sisters of St. Margaret’s Convent in 
Boston. The super-frontal, made ten years later, contains three 
similar angel faces, and both pieces are ornamented with aqua- 
marines, amethysts, garnets, topazes, crystals, turquoises, car- 
buncles, emeralds, and diamonds. 

For many years, until the church had its own vault, the white 
frontal and super-frontal were taken to the Safe Deposit and 
Trust Company for safe-keeping when they were not in use. 

In 1892 some of the women of the parish organized a class 
in ecclesiastical embroidery under the instruction of the sisters 
of All Saints’ Convent. Their first production, ready for use on 
Whitsunday of 1893, was the terra-cotta brocade altar cloth, 
with Easter lilies and leaves, pomegranates and vines embroi- 
dered in natural colors, and antependiums for the pulpit and 
lectern to match. In succeeding years they turned out many 
other handsome pieces—the violet super-frontal, embroidered 
with a design of passion lilies and the letters I N R I, the 
green super-frontal, and innumerable stoles, antependiums, 
book-markers, etc. The violet super-frontal was first used dur- 
ing Lent of 1900, and the green one was completed four years 
later. 

During Dr. Smith’s rectorate many of the necessary materials 
were purchased by him and Mrs. Smith during their summer 
sojourns in England. 


Before the establishment of modern social agencies “the re- 
lief of the sick and the poor” in its neighborhood was a major 
concern of the church, the committee in charge of that work 
being one of the busiest. It was formed on February 3, 1885, 
when twenty-three ladies met and pledged themselves to give 
$1.00 a year each, in addition to clothes and groceries. 

Year after year garments were cut and made, food and cloth- 
ing collected and distributed, and financial help given when 
necessary. Another depression hit the country during the last 
decade of the century, and during the winter of 1896-97 ninety- 
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seven families applied for assistance. By spring the committee 
happily reported that ten of them had become self-supporting. 
Foreshadowing the way in which church welfare work was later 
integrated into secular agencies, the Guild minutes for Jan- 
uary, 1900, report that in the Charity Organization Society 
seven of the eight workers of this district were members of this 
congregation. 


Throughout its history the Woman’s Guild has financed its 
activities by dues and by a succession of benefits—luncheons, 
suppers, teas, card-parties, fashion shows, bazaars, and the lke. 
The amount of labor involved, as well as the mountains of 
food produced and consumed, are beyond compute. 

Mrs. James Bates was the prototype of the hundreds of 
women who have demonstrated their devotion to God by faith- 
ful and humble service in His Church. For many years Mrs. 
Bates was one of the dependables for all activities of the Guild, 
her special concern being the coffee urn. 

“Let this be my memorial,” she used to say, polishing the 
urn after a wearisome day. And so it stands, a fitting memorial 
not only to Mrs. Bates, but to others like her, whose toil and 
devotion have had such a large part in making the Church of 
St. Michael and All Angels what it is. 

An important source of income for the Guild during the 
’go’s and early 1900’s was The Basket. In it were placed all 
sorts of beautiful hand-made pieces—afghans, nubias, baby 
clothes, hug-me-tights, and household linens—made by mem- 
bers of the Guild. At every benefit The Basket was on display, 
its contents for sale. In addition, twice annually two ladies sal- 
lied forth in their carriage, carrying The Basket to likely cus- 
tomers among the people of the congregation. 

Remembrances of things past come to mind at the picture of 
the ladies in their floor-length skirts, leg-o-mutton sleeves, and 
precisely set hats; the carriage and the clip-clopping horses; or 
at the note of appreciation to Mr. and Mrs. Calvin ‘T. Davison 
for having kindly loaned their carriage for the Bishop’s use on 
the night of confirmation; or at the palms which decorated the 
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chancel on Easter Day of 1902, and which came from the homes 
of members of the congregation. 


Mrs. Henry C. Lay, widow of the first Bishop of Easton, was 
largely instrumental in organizing the St. Michael and All 
Angels’ branch of the Woman’s Auxiliary to the Board of Mis- 
sions, which met for the first time on February 23, 1891, and 
which, in the intervening years, has contributed so much to 
the mission of the church in this country and abroad. 

A sampling of the activities of the Auxiliary indicates the 
world-wide scope of its interests, in common with other parish 
and diocesan branches. Donations of money and clothing were 
sent, in the early days, to missions in our nearby mountains, to 
our own Chapel of the Guardian Angel, to St. Hilda’s School 
for Girls in China, to Bishop Correll of Japan, and to Bishop 
Rowe of Alaska. The work continues along similar lines, peo- 
ple in far and near places learning of the love of Christ through 
the devotion and generosity of members of His church. 

The United Thank Offering, by means of which women of 
the church express their gratitude to Almighty God and at the 
same time contribute to the extension of His work, has been 
an increasingly useful part of the Auxiliary’s work. ‘The Church 
Periodical Club, though technically not a part of the Auxiliary, 
has always been under the direction of one of its members, 
sending thousands of books and magazines to places where they 
were needed but not otherwise available. In 1912 the Little 
Helpers were organized as a branch of the parish Auxiliary, 
giving to boys and girls under the age of twelve an opportunity 
to share in the church’s work. 


The Daughters of the King, organized in the parish on 
November 1, 1892, has as its objects “‘the spread of Christ’s 
kingdom among women, and the strengthening of parish life,” 
pledging aid to the Rector in furthering these aims. A report 
of May, 1894, lists their activities for the previous year: 

15 cassocks and 1 cotta made for the choir 


130 garments made for the poor, and distributed through the 
Charity Organization Society 
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Many children brought to Sunday School and baptism 
Teachers obtained for Sunday School 

Weekly visits made to the Home for Incurables 

Poor families visited and helped 

Used clothing collected and distributed to the poor 
Parish fair aided by gifts and work 

Many women interested in Bible class 

The Rector’s willing assistants in any way in their power 


Besides the devoted work of the parish chapter of the order, 
the special interest of the Church of St. Michael and All Angels 
attaches to the fact that for fifteen years Mrs. Adam Denmead 
was national president of the Daughters of the King, and for 
twenty-three years diocesan president, thus carrying into a 
larger field the devotion and faithful service of this family to 
the church. 

The first convention of the Daughters of the King, held at 
the Church of the Ascension in Baltimore in October, 1893, 
provided a lively episode involving Dr. Smith. “Twas a Spicy 
Session,” read a headline of the Baltimore American, and in- 
deed it was, judging from the reporter’s account. 

The office of Grand Chaplain of the order was the subject 
of some dispute, and Dr. Smith was speaking “‘with marked 
animation” about the matter when several persons hissed. 

Turning upon them, Dr. Smith said above the commotion: 

“Tt is all very well for you to make a parcel of geese of your- 
selves, but = 

“Call him to order,” cried a chorus of voices. 

“He insults all the ladies,” said one gentleman. 

“Smith, why don’t you act like a gentleman?” called out an- 
other. 

The tumult was at last quieted and peace restored, the ladies 
later declaring that the hissing was done not by the delegates, 
but by a number of schoolgirls who did not belong to the con- 
vention. The Reverend Dr. Smith, declared the article, “had 
stirred the convention to its depths.” 
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v4/*™4 four and a half months while the Vestry was seeking a 
VG 8 new Rector, the Reverend D. P. Allison, Assistant, was 
the Minister in Charge, preparing and presenting for confirma- 
tion a,class of ninety-three persons. During the same period the 
name of the parish paper was changed from the Visitor to the 
Messenger, presumably at Mr. Allison’s direction. At length 
announcement was made that the Reverend John Gardner 
Murray had accepted the call to the rectorship. 

The Reverend Mr. Murray was the first, and to this day, the 
only native Marylander to head the parish. It is also a matter 
of pride and satisfaction to all who loved him that after his 
rectorate here he received the highest possible honors of the 
Church, first as Bishop of Maryland, then as President of the 
Synod of the Province of Washington, and finally as the first 
elected Presiding Bishop of the Church in the United States. 

Born in Lonaconing, Maryland, on August 31, 1857, and 
raised in the Methodist Episcopal Church, Mr. Murray began 
early in life to prepare for its ministry at the Wyoming 
Seminary, Kingston, Pennsylvania, and the Drew Theological 
Seminary, Madison, New Jersey. He was licensed as a local 
preacher of the Methodist Church, but the death of his father 
made it necessary for him to discontinue his education and go 
into business. Moving to Kansas to accept a position as book- 
keeper for a coal company, he worked by day and preached by 
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night, still finding time to court Miss Harriet May Sprague, of 
Osage City, whom he married on October 13, 1881. 

The tragedy which overtook the couple five years later pro- 
foundly affected the young husband, and probably radically 
altered the course of his life. 

Two entries in his Bible, in his own handwriting, tell the 
story: 

In Brierfield (Alabama) on February 4, 1884, was born our eldest 
child, Emmaline Kirkwood. 

On August 29, 1884, Harriet May and Emmaline Kirkwood 
drowned while crossing the Ohio River from Evansville, Indiana, 
to Henderson, Kentucky, on the steamer Belmont, which was cap- 
sized by a great wind.... 

Our dear niece, Franc, accompanied them home, and while the 
remains of all three lie asleep in one grave in Kansas soil, their 
presence is alive in our hearts. 


Immersed in sorrow, Mr. Murray went to live at the home of 
an old family friend and business associate, Major ‘Thomas J. 
Peter, whose wife was an ardent Episcopalian. The Reverend 
Robert W. Barnwell, who later became Bishop of Alabama, also 
made his home with the Peters, and from the wealth of their 
spiritual resources the three of them comforted Mr. Murray in 
his grief. As a result, he was confirmed in the Episcopal Church 
on July 3, 1886, and given a lay reader’s license at the same time. 

A considerable and rather rapid success in the business world 
made it possible for him to hearken to an increasingly compel- 
ling call to the ministry, now in the Episcopal Church. In 1893, 
at the age of 36, he was ordained deacon, and a year later priest. 
His first difficult charge was the Alabama River Mission, in- 
cluding eight congregations scattered over a wide area, which 
he visited by horseback. Far from being a charge on the diocese, 
the Mission during his pastorate contributed to the work of the 
Church in general. 

In the meantime he returned to Osage City to marry, in 
1889, Miss Clara Alice Hunsicker, who had been a close friend 
of his first wife. He and the second Mrs. Murray were to be- 
come the parents of six children, one of whom died in infancy. 
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For seven years, from 1896 to 1903, Mr. Murray served as 
Rector of the Church of the Advent in Birmingham, Alabama. 
When he resigned to come to the Church of St. Michael and All 
Angels, it was said that “. .. no Rector of the Church of the 
Advent was more beloved than he.’ Handsome farewell gifts 
were given by the congregation, and fifty young men, none of 
them members of the Episcopal Church, presented a silver 
loving cup. The spokesman for the latter group said, in his 
presentation speech, that “. . . in this cup is embodied the love 
of Catholic, Jew, and Gentile.” 

Though he was not installed as Rector until June 5, 1903, 
Mr. Murray conducted his first service and preached his first 
sermon here on March 22 of that year. In it he stated quite 
simply the motif of his ministry, and indeed of his whole life— 
“T am here to do for you and the Master all I can.” That dedica- 
tion of himself, springing from devotion to God and loving 
concern for His people, resulted in a pastoral relationship of 
great spiritual strength and beauty. 

Immediately after his arrival, and before his formal installa- 
tion, Mr. Murray was elected Bishop of the Diocese of Missis- 
sippi, an honor which he promptly declined, thus greatly en- 
dearing himself to the members of his new flock. A year later 
he was called to be Bishop of the Diocese of Kentucky, but 
again he decided against the honor. Not until his third election 
to the Episcopate, as Bishop of the Diocese of Maryland, did he 
consent to accept, after having served St. Michael and All 
Angels for over six years. 

From some of his former parishioners in Birmingham Mr. 
Murray brought gifts totalling $250 to be used at his discretion 
in furthering his work here. Half of it he at once turned over to 
the Woman’s Guild, to be added to the fund they were raising 
for tiling the church. A $1,000 bequest from the estate of Miss 
Caroline F. Beacham, a former member of the Guild, made it 
possible to have the work done in the summer of 1903. A new 
floor was laid under the pews, a marble facia was placed below 
the rood screen the full length of the chancel, and the vestibules 
and aisles of the church were tiled. A number of other improve- 
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ments were made at the same time, the most important of them 
being the installation of a steam heating plant. 

The work of the Chapel of the Guardian Angel had ex- 
panded under Mr. Kromer to the point that an adequate build- 
ing was essential. In 1903 a lot was procured at the corner of 
Huntingdon Avenue and Twenty-seventh Street, and ground 
was broken on June 12 of the following year. Mr. Kromer 
turned up the first trowel full of earth, and Mr. Murray de- 
livered an address. Designed by Wyatt and Nolting to seat 
350 people, the chapel was built by Leonard J. Brown. It was 
ready for use by Christmas of 1904. 

Miss Beacham’s bequest was the first of many received by 
the church and now recorded in the Book of Remembrance, 
along with other gifts and memorials from people who have 
found their spiritual home at St. Michael and All Angels, and 
who have wished to return to the God of all mercies some of 
the abundance with which He has blessed them. After the 
Chapel of Remembrance was built in 1923 two Books of Re- 
membrance were provided. In one of them are recorded gifts 
for the church proper, and in the other gifts for the chapel. 
Both books are kept in a wooden case in the north sacristy, and 
may be seen at any time. 

In 1906 five “very beautiful” stained glass windows were 
placed in the spaces at the foot of the west window in memory 
of Miss Beacham, four of them containing symbols of the four 
evangelists and the fifth, or central one, the symbol of the Holy 
Trinity. The windows were the work of Mayer and Company, 
of Munich, who had furnished a number of stained glass win- 
_ dows for the Vatican and other churches in Europe, and who 
were later to execute a large part of the decorative plan of our 
church. | 

During the summer of 1908 services were held in the Sunday 
School room while Mayer and Company carried out a large- 
scale plan for beautifying the chancel. The Carrara marble 
reredos depicting the Last Supper, together with the Caen 
stone wainscoting surrounding it, were given by Mrs. Charles 
E. Dickey as a memorial to her husband. The stained glass 
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window of St. Michael and the angels overcoming the forces of 
evil was “Erected to the Glory of God and in loving memory 
of William Glendy Woodside and Margaret Rudolph Wood- 
side by their son, Frank Partridge Woodside.” 

New sedilias, choir stalls, and communion rail, new ends to 
the old choir stalls, and perforated panels in the chancel screen 
were provided, as well as electric lamps over the pulpit and 
lectern. ‘The chancel was redecorated, and all was executed in 
Mayer and Company’s “‘very best and richest style,’’ according 
to the contract. 

Most of the expense was covered by gifts. One side of the 
altar rail was given in memory of Charles Goodwin by his 
widow; the other in memory of Charles Harvey by his daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Frank A. Patterson. Rear-Admiral George B. Balch 
was memorialized by the three-seated sedilia, and the late Fred- 
erick D. Morrison by the choir stalls on the south side, those 
on the north side being given by Mr. and Mrs. T. J. C. Wil- 
liams in memory of their son, Lieutenant Ferdinand Williams. 
‘The lectern lamp was given as a memorial to Mrs. Mary C. 
Warner by Mr. Henry W. Warner and family, while Mr. and 
Mrs. George C. ‘Thomas gave the large cross for the rood screen. 
Many other people contributed money for the work. 

Mr. Murray’s rectorate, coming as it did after a quarter cen- 
tury of parish life and at the beginning of a new century, was 
a period of transition. Many of the original incorporators and 
communicants had passed away, their places being taken in 
some instances by their own children and grandchildren, and 
in others by newcomers to the neighborhood and the parish. 
Many of them were remembered by handsome gifts or by beau- 
tifully worded resolutions, but more of them, perhaps, were 
rewarded by our Lord’s own words—‘Well done, thou good 
and faithful servant,” and by the grateful memories of those 
who have benefited from their labor. 

One could wish that it were possible to publish some of the 
resolutions, such, for instance, as those passed at the time of 
the deaths of Mrs. Mary Denmead and her son, Mr. Adam 
Denmead, grandmother and father, respectively, of Mr. Garner 
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Denmead, our present vestryman; or of Mr. and Mrs. Samuel 
J. Hough, parents of Miss Anna Hough, who has herself served 
the church in many capacities, for the past 16 years as chair- 
man of the Altar Committee. Lives spent in the service of 
God, with utter dedication of selves, souls and bodies, left a 
precious heritage not only to their immediate descendants, but 
to that larger family of which they were such devoted members, 
and furnish the inspiration “‘so to follow their good examples 
that with them we may be partakers of ‘Thy heavenly kingdom.” 

Mr. Robertson Taylor, surely one of the most devoted mem- 
bers any parish ever had, was presented with a loving cup in 
1906, marking his thirty years’ service as a vestryman, dating 
from the incorporation in 1876. Mr. ‘Taylor’s “great love and ef- 
fective labor for the Church of St. Michael and All Angels” con- 
tinued until his death in 1924, the records and letters describ- 
ing them expressing his interest in every phase of parish life. 

The Messenger for June, 1903, took note of Mr. Isaac Coale, 
Jr.’s, twenty-one years as an usher, a length of service probably 
unparalelled, according to the writer. ‘That record was later 
more than doubled by Mr. J. Emory Burbage’s forty-four years. 
It was in 1903 that the Rector appointed Mr. Burbage chair- 
man of the Committee on Pews, a post which he held until 
1935. He continued to serve as an usher until his death in 1947. 

Joseph Todhunter Ware, who was made a deacon in the 
first ordination to take place in the church, was a candidate for 
Holy Orders while Mr. Murray was Rector. After receiving his 
education at the Virginia Theological Seminary he was or- 
dained to the diaconate here on June 26, 1910 by his former 
Rector, who in the meantime had become Bishop-Coadjutor 
of the Diocese of Maryland. 

Frederick M. Kirkus, son of the first Rector, had been rec- 
ommended for Holy Orders by the Vestry in 1891, but was 
ordained elsewhere. He later returned frequently to preach 
from his father’s former pulpit. 

The Messenger for January, 1903, noted that J. Henning 
Nelms, who had recently been ordained deacon at Lennoxville, 
Quebec, was from this parish. 
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Ser ARLY IN MR. MURRAY’S RECTORATE DOWN- 

a ay, town Baltimore was devastated by the great fire of 
Esai! 1904, which left physical destruction and financial ruin 
in its wake. His sermon of one week later, published in the 
Messenger at the request of the Vestry, was a call to faith in 
God and dependence upon His grace in the difficult tasks ahead, 
with a reminder that those who were able must share with 
those who were in need. 

“T thank God,” he said, “for what mine eyes have seen and 
mine ears have heard of Christian charity and brotherly love, 
of manly courage and grit and nerve, in the midst of the dis- 
aster and desolation that surround us.” 

As a special offering on his first anniversary as Rector Mr. 
Murray appealed for funds for rebuilding Messiah Church, 
which had been destroyed in the fire. Two years later, when 
the city of San Francisco was visited by earthquake as well as 
fire, funds were collected and despatched for' the relief of her 
people. 

The increasing population of the northern section of the 
city invited the extension of missionary activity. A survey of 
the area east of York Road and between North Avenue and 
‘Twenty-sixth Street resulted in the establishment of the second 
mission of the parish, the Chapel of the Nativity. 

In a rented house at 545 East 23rd Street, at Montebello 
Avenue, services were begun in July of 1905, and the following 
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fall a Sunday School was opened. Assisting the Rector, Mr. 
Joseph TT. Ware served as lay-reader. As in the case of the 
Chapel of the Guardian Angel, the new mission was the special 
responsibility of the Brotherhood of St. Andrew and the Daugh- 
ters of the King. In 1909 its services were discontinued, and the 
congregation was amalgamated with the Church of St. Michael 
and All Angels. 

The Chapel of the Holy Evangelists offered another mis- 
sionary opportunity. When, in December, 1908, the Rector of 
St. Michael and All Angels agreed to undertake its care, its 
affairs were, according to the Bishop, “in a somewhat discour- 
aging condition.” With the help of our assistant clergy and 
lay-reader R. H. Uhrbrock, as well as of interested people in 
the parish we were able to sustain this congregation until its 
affairs were in better shape, and its people were able to stand 
on their own feet. 

Protests against the vested male choir had gradually been 
transmuted into pride in the excellence of the music they pro- 
vided, and when St. Cecilia’s Guild was formed in 1904 it was 
as an auxiliary, to sing whenever the regular choir was not 
available, and to provide an annual treat for the choir boys. 

A Kinetic Organ Blower, powered by a five-horse-power mo- 
tor, the largest such plant in America at the time, was installed 
to replace the old water motor which had previously furnished 
the wind for the organ. After a few months, during which 
Mr. J. Norris Hering was organist and choirmaster, Mr. John 
Pleasants, in 1908, began his service in that position, earning, 
a year later, a resolution of commendation and thanks from 
_ the congregation for his good work. 

On Holy Innocents’ Day of 1905 the children of the Sunday 
School enjoyed their usual Christmas entertainment, but this 
time with a spectacular innovation. Moving pictures were 
shown. So successful was the experiment that it was repeated 
three months later, this time with an admission charge. ‘The 
audience completely filled the hall, the gallery, and even the 
window sills, and $55 was realized for the purchase of class 
banners. 
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The Woman’s Guild gave two almost equally sensational af- 
fairs in March and June of 1908, when the singing of Metro- 
politan Grand Opera stars was heard through “that remarkable 
invention, the Victrola.” 

Mr. Murray, the loving shepherd of souls, guided the still 
growing parish with a benign assurance which called forth the 
best efforts of his people. In contrast with the sometimes strong 
language of his predecessor, his messages to his people were 
characteristically gentle and commendatory. 

“Our work runs along so evenly and unostentatiously,”’ he 
wrote in the Messenger, ‘that when the results are rounded up 
each year the wonder really is that so much has been accom- 
plished, especially when we consider the limited financial abil- 
ity of our people as a whole. It appears that nearly all are 
measuring up to the limit of their ability in a material way.” 

Or again, ““The Rector and Vestry congratulate the congre- 
gation upon the wonderful work of Easter Day, both in the 
number of persons communicating and the amount of offer- 
ings made. No people could have done better. Few could have 
done so well.” 

The Messenger was ordered to be sent to every family in the 
parish, with a request, but not a requirement, that they pay 
for it at fifty cents a year. Perhaps as a result, an increasing 
number of people contributed to the support of the church. 
The Rector, as generous with his means as with himself, loaned 
large sums, the total reaching $12,000 in 1908. He was given 
a mortgage for that amount on the rectory at 1933 St. Paul 
Street, which had been purchased for his use. 

Many years later, when the secular press and even groups 
within the church were agitated by the ever-recurring con- 
troversy over the Virgin Birth, Bishop Murray made a public 
confession of his faith. Given as a part of his address to the 
Diocesan Convention of 1924, it reveals, in sometimes sublime 
language, the sources of his serenity, the deep well of his faith 
in the Holy ‘Trinity, the staunchness of his Catholic theology. 
Since it was the light he held not only for his own life, but 
for all to whom he ministered, and since it is also an excellent 
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exposition of the historic position of the Church, it is quoted 
in full: 


I want to put on record in a few words once and for all time a 
statement of my faith in my God and my Church. I am not a 
scholar, and know it. But my possession of an average degree of 
common sense and reasoning power has prevented me from being 
moved, or even shaken, by the confusion of conclusions propounded 
not only at this time, but through all time since the day of the 
Master, by others who are not scholars, but do not know it. Their 
name is legion, and they are not limited to any particular school 
or confined to any one point of view. 

1. My theology is very simple. I believe in God the Father, who 
loves me. I believe in God the Son, who saves me. I believe in God 
the Holy Ghost, who leads me. 

2. Regardless of the aid, or hindrance, of the higher critics, I 
have faith in the Bible as the word of God to men, and, in all its 
essential features of the revelation of His will, find with the 
Psalmist that it “is a lamp unto my feet, and a light unto my path.” 
Its mysteries and miracles give me no concern, for I know that if 
“by searching” I could “find out the Almighty unto perfection” 
(Job 11:7), or fathom His understanding, then to me would my 
Lord be but as myself, and could not be my God. In the face 
of the incomprehensible and nonunderstandable things which I 
see with my eyes and hear with my ears in this present time 
on earth, in sky and sea, I do not presume to pass judgment 
upon the nature or reality of similar happenings recorded of past 
time. ‘Io me the same Lord, now as then, “hath His way in the 
whirlwind and in the storm” (Nahum 1:3). “He maketh the storm 
a calm, so that the waves thereof are still” (Psalms 107:29). “Of 
old hast thou laid the foundation of the earth; and the heavens are 
' the work of thy hands. They shall perish, but thou shalt endure; 
yea, all of them shall wax old like a garment; as a vesture shalt 
thou change them, and they shall be changed; But thou art the 
same, and thy years shall have no end” (Psalm 102:25-27). 

3. I know that I am a sinner, and as all humanity is common 
with me in that sin, my Saviour from it, a sinless one, must be 
Divine, and yet also be such an one as may be touched with the 
feeling of my infirmities—must be God Incarnate. 

I believe that it is the will of the Divine Father, who loves me, 
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that I shall be saved from my sin, and that for my salvation, ac- 
cordingly, the Divine Christ became Incarnate in the human Jesus, 
born of the Virgin Mary, and, as the “man Jesus Christ,” inaugu- 
rated the Christian Era in human life and history. 

4. I believe that when Jesus declared that upon the rock of 
faith in and profession of His Divinity He would “build (His) 
Church; and the gates of hell (should) not prevail against it,” that 
He meant what He said; that He did so build it, and that it be- 
came not only the Depository of that faith, but also the Preserver 
of it, and will be the Proclaimer of it until, by the triumph of it, 
hell and its gates shall be destroyed eternally. . 

5. And so, thus believing in the Holy Trinity, in the Bible and 
in the church, and realizing that it is the fact of the Incarnation 
and not the manner of it which is the miracle of life and the won- 
der of the world, most naturally and logically I also believe the 
Scripture narrative, that “The birth of Jesus Christ was on this wise: 
When as his mother Mary was espoused to Joseph, before they came 
together, she was found with child of the Holy Ghost’—that this 
was in accord with that “which was spoken of the Lord by the 
prophet, saying, ‘Behold! a virgin shall be with child, and shall 
bring forth a son, and they shall call his name Emmanuel,’ which 
being interpreted is ‘God with us’—and that Joseph ‘knew her not 
till she had brought forth her first-born son; and he called his 
name Jesus’’’ (Matthew 1:18-25). 

My brethren, this is my first and final say upon the subject. 1 
have shunned public forums and public press. I have said this here 
and nowhere else so that my people may receive it as my message 
direct to them and have knowledge of my confidence in my re- 
ligion as I learned it at my mother’s knee, and share that confidence 
with me if they will. 

With those of my brethren of other schools of thought and dis- 
similar intellectual bent who honestly differ with me I have no 
controversy. Controversy estranges, and I would be estranged from 
no one. On all matters of both temporal and eternal concern there 
may be an honest difference of opinion perfectly compatible with 
mutual confidence, respect and esteem. ‘This matter is no exception, 
only we must observe that the true situation is not exemplified by 
the exhibit of those on either side whose purpose is egotistical self- 
exploitation instead of modest altruistic exposition, and whose per- 
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formances are offensive to every.sense of propriety and good taste. 
I only suggest that—holding to the fact of the Incarnation, until 
they give the world something more reasonable in the manner of 
that Incarnation, something more possible, something more prob- 
able, something more logical, something more helpful and consol- 
ing in time, something more assuring and positive for eternity, 
something more constructive in all life than what the church now, 
in her doctrine, discipline, worship, creeds, and Scripture interpre- 
tation proclaims and teaches as that “faith which was once de- 
livered unto the saints’ (Jude 3), and for which Jude tells us he 
had to contend in his day—lI say, I only suggest that—all they who 
would change the old order should graciously refrain from disturb- 
ing the peace of the many millions who are now calm and happy 
in the faith of that order, and confine their experimental specula- 
tions to their own study and their individual interpretations within 
the secret places of their own soul. 

And this because, believing as I do that the Holy Spirit has 
pervaded the life of the Church, guiding it into the way of truth 
from the day of Pentecost until the present hour, it does not seem 
possible to me that He could have suffered her throughout past 
ages to abide in ignorance concerning supreme features of the 
Incarnation of our Lord, and to have revealed the truth only to 
minds of modern illumination. 

To you, my dear brethren of the clergy, I can give no better 
admonition than that of St. Paul to St. Timothy—‘“Thou, there- 
fore, my son, hold fast the form of sound words, which thou hast 
heard of me, in faith and love which is in Christ Jesus” (II Timothy 
1:13). “Be strong in the grace that is in Christ Jesus. And the things 
that thou hast heard of me among many witnesses, the same com- 
mit thou to faithful men, who shall be able to teach others also” 
(II Timothy 2:1 and 2). 

And to you, my dear brethren of the laity, the further words of 
the same Apostle to his same son in ‘the faith: “This is a faithful 
saying, and worthy of all acceptation, that Christ Jesus came into 
the world to save sinners; of whom I am chief” (I Timothy 1:15). 

Hearing which and heeding which, “holding faith and a good 
conscience” (I Timothy 1:19) we shall have that “Peace of God, 
which passeth all understanding.” It will “keep our hearts and 
minds in the knowledge and love of God, and of His Son, Jesus 
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Christ our Lord. And the blessing of God Almighty, the Father, the 
Son, and the Holy Ghost, (will) be amongst us and remain with 
us always.” 


At the 126th annual convention of the Diocese of Maryland, 
held in Baltimore in May, 1909, the Reverend John Gardner 
Murray was elected Bishop-Coadjutor of the Diocese. After the 
formal ratification by the House of Bishops required by canon 
law, he accepted the call and resigned as Rector of the Church 
of St. Michael and All Angels. Though he was to be consecrated 
on St. Michael and All Angels’ Day, September 29, Mr. Murray 
wished his resignation to take effect as of October 5, since he 
desired to hold his first service after consecration as Rector of 
the Church of St. Michael and All Angels. 

Reluctant to lose this gentle, yet inspiring pastor, the Vestry 
and people nevertheless were grateful for the honor which had 
come to him. As expressed in a resolution at the time, “In call- 
ing the Reverend Mr. Murray to the Rectorship of this church 
the Vestry feel that under God’s providence they were instru- 
mental in giving to the Diocese of Maryland a bishop who will 
use the authority given him for the salvation of souls and the 
advancement of the kingdom of Christ.” 

The actual consecration was the most elaborate and impres- 
sive service which had been held in the church up to that time. 
Ten bishops from the church at large and one from the Mother 
Church of England took part, in the presence of 165 of our 
own clergy, representative ministers of other denominations, 
and as large a crowd as could be packed into the building. The 
new bishop’s son, John G. Murray, Jr., was the crucifer. With 
a solemnity verging on sadness Bishop Murray went through 
the service, deeply sensible of the great responsibility that was 
being placed upon him. 

A luncheon followed, and that night the Vestry held a re- 
ception to which all the clergy and people of the diocese were 
invited. Bishop and Mrs. Murray, Bishop and Mrs. Paret, 
Bishop DuMoulin, of the Diocese of Niagara, and Bishop Mc- 
Cormick, of Western Michigan, received about two thousand 
people who came to greet and congratulate the new bishop. 
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VI 


EFGAIN IT WAS NECESSARY TO FIND A NEW 
vues Gi Rector for the parish. 

i “The first and final choice of the Vestry, taken from 
the standpoint of piety, earnestness, education, cultivation, and 
experience, concentrated on the Reverend Charles Fiske, who, 
in addition . . . is endowed with an unusual personal mag- 
netism that draws all men to him.” So read the announcement 
of his election in the Messenger for January, 1910. 

Dr. Fiske, born in New Brunswick, New Jersey on March 16, 
1868, had been brought up as a Presbyterian, but was confirmed 
in the Episcopal Church at the age of twenty-two. After grad- 
uating from St. Stephen’s College, Annandale, New York, he 
worked for a time as a newspaper reporter and as a private 
secretary, then began to study law before preparing for the 
ministry. Years later the Baltimore Sun commented that Bishop 
Fiske, who entered the ministry from “the barbarian ranks of 
journalism,” was living “proof that good can sometimes come 
out of the newspaper Nazareth.” 

After graduation from the General Theological Seminary in 
1896, he was ordained deacon the same year and priest the next, 
by Bishop Scarborough of New Jersey. Later he was awarded 
the degrees of Doctor of Divinity and Doctor of Laws by St. 
Stephen’s College and Syracuse University, respectively. 

After a period of missionary work in the Diocese of Newark 
Dr. Fiske was Rector, successively, of St. Paul’s Church, West- 
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field, New Jersey; the Church of the Transfiguration, Phila- 
delphia; St. John’s Church, Somerville, New Jersey; and St. 
John’s Church, Norristown, Pennsylvania; with a short inter- 
val as assistant at Mount Calvary Church, Baltimore, where he 
made a study of that parish’s work among the Negroes. He was 
also well known in the field of religious literature, being Asso- 
ciate Editor of the Churchman, a contributor to that and other 
church papers, and the author of The Religion of the Incarna- 
tion and The Church and Why I Belong to It. His reputation 
as a preacher was considerable. 

Dr. Fiske was installed as Rector on February 6, 1910, and 
the following night a reception was held where he and the 
members of his new congregation might meet one another. 

The church’s finances at the time were not affluent. The 
treasurer’s reports indicated monthly balances of $1.46, $18.19, 
and the like, and even actual overdrafts. Pleas for support by 
the people were incessant, with consequent restiveness, until 
at last the Rector wrote in the Messenger: 

Not a word about money! Wouldn’t that be a blessed thing? .. . 
It makes you sick to be dunned all the time, doesn’t it? Perhaps 
you think the Rector enjoys it. He doesn’t. He hates and despises 
the whole business. If you will do your share during the present 
campaign, you will have a good, long rest, when there will be a 
pervading silence about money matters that will be blissful beyond 
compare. 


The adoption of the duplex envelope system in 1912 relieved 
the strain somewhat, and Dr. Fiske decided to push ahead with 
two important projects—paying off the mortgage indebtedness 
of $18,500 so that the church could be consecrated, and estab- 
lishing an endowment fund. The parish, as he pointed out, 
was becoming a downtown one, and the neighborhood could 
no longer be counted on to provide people of means who would 
support the church with their wealth. 

Starting off with the Easter offering in 1911, and helped by 
innumerable contributions, including one of $500 from Bishop 
and Mrs. Murray, the $18,500 was raised in a little over two 
years. Thermometers were hung in the vestibule of the church, 
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where everyone could follow the exciting rise of the “mercury.” 
The endowment fund was begun with the offering of the first 
Sunday in April, 1913. 

Those who were present at the consecration on September 
29, 1913, are not likely to forget it. ‘The festival began the pre- 
vious day, a Sunday, when Dr. Fiske, always eloquent, preached 
one of his most moving sermons. He quoted from Lincoln’s 
Gettysburg address and said: 


We cannot dedicate, we cannot consecrate, we cannot hallow this 
ground; the brave men, living and dead, who struggled here have 
consecrated it far above our poor power to add or detract. 

Thirty-six years of corporate life, of worship and work together, 
of blessed help and comfort for those who have gathered here for 
prayer and here have gained strength to serve, here have had high 
visions of God and of what He would have them do—all this has 
hallowed this house of God and made it a home of sacred memories, 
whose aisles are fragrant with sweet and tender associations. 

. . . [his is indeed our sacred place, but its sanctity exists only 
to make us holy. . . . We have not a consecrated place only, but a 
consecrated people—a whole congregation dedicated to God. 


On the great day itself the service was conducted with the 
utmost dignity and reverence. The procession entered the 
church at 10:35. Sixty-eight members of the clergy were present, 
their white surplices and academic hoods lending color to an 
impressive scene. Among them were the Rector and the as- 
sistant clergy of the church, as well as the Right Reverend John 
Gardner Murray, Bishop of Maryland, and the Reverend C. 
Ernest Smith, former Rectors. ‘The vestrymen, church wardens, 
and choir were also a part of the procession. 

The twenty-fourth psalm was recited responsively as they 
moved slowly up the aisle. When the chancel was reached, 
Judge T. J. C. Williams, of the Vestry, read the instrument of 
donation, setting the building aside for all time as a house of 
worship, and pledging the Vestry not to encumber the edifice 
with any mortgage or other debt. The Bishop conducted the 
service, and at his request the Rector read the sentence of con- 
secration: 
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I, John Gardner Murray, by divine permission and appoint- 
ment Bishop of Maryland, do hereby consecrate this Church of 
St. Michael and All Angels, Baltimore, to the honor of God’s great 
name; separating it henceforth from all unhallowed, ordinary and 
common uses; and dedicating it to the service of the Triune God, 
Father, Son and Holy Ghost, for reading the Holy Scriptures, for 
celebrating the Holy Sacraments, for offering the sacrifices of prayer 
and thanksgiving, for blessing God’s people in His name, and for 
all other holy offices of Christ and His Church; in the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. Amen. 


Morning Prayer and Holy Communion followed, with a ser- 
mon by the Reverend C. Ernest Smith, who, in his usual 
sprightly fashion, suggested that in some parishes the familiar 
prayer might be inverted to “Bless, O Lord, all congregations 
in this land, and the bishops and clergy committed to their 
charges,” but not in the Church of St. Michael and All Angels, 
where the clergy had ever been leaders of their people. 

The Holy Communion was celebrated by the Bishop, who 
also added a brief address after the sermon. Other clergymen 
who took part were the Rector; the Reverend D. P. Allison, 
Assistant Minister; the Reverend George W. Lay; the Reverend 
J. S. B. Hodges, Rector of St. Paul’s Parish; the Reverend Fred- 
erick M. Kirkus, son of the first Rector; the Reverend Joseph 
T. Ware, who had been a candidate for the ministry from the 
parish and who was ordained here; the Reverend William D. 
Morgan, Rector of St. John’s Church, Huntingdon; and the 
Reverend G. J. Kromer, Curate and Vicar of the Chapel of the 
Guardian Angel. 

The music, under the direction of the choirmaster, Mr. G. 
Thompson Williams, was surpassingly beautiful and devotional, 
and the church itself was lovely with festal decorations—flow- 
ers, palms and lights. 

Following the service luncheon was served in the parish 
house for the clergy and other invited guests, and in the eve- 
ning members of the congregation were invited to a reception 
there. 

“Thus ended,” concluded the Messenger account, “what was 
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one of the happiest days in the history of the congregation.” 

At the time of the consecration Miss Marietta Crisp presented 
for the altar a pair of brass eucharistic candlesticks as a me- 
morial to her parents, Frederick Grafton and Alverda Jane 
Crisp. ‘Thirty-six inches high and of massive beauty, they were 
especially designed by Geissler, of New York, to suit their sur- 
roundings. 

Candles had been used on the altar during the very early 
chapel days, though they were not customary at the time. The 
reason may be found in the fact that the Reverend John Rose, 
one of the first clergy to assist in the chapel, had formerly been 
a priest of the Roman Catholic Church. The first Rector, the 
Reverend William Kirkus, in his letter of acceptance, ordered 
the candles removed. He wrote: 

. . . I have not the faintest possible objection to their use, be- 
cause the doctrines which they symbolize are in my judgment with- 
out question the doctrines of our Church. But . . . I cannot help 
arriving at the conclusion that for the present, the use of the 
candles would do more harm than good, would produce a feeling 
of unnecessary suspicion, and might even harden people’s minds 
against the reception of those very truths which the candles are 
intended to symbolize. ... I have ordered the removal of the 
candles with considerable reluctance, but I believe that I am act- 
ing for the good of the parish. 


Now, after thirty-seven years, the return of this “High- 
Church” symbol was not accepted without demur. The Vestry 
was divided on the subject, deferring action from one meeting 
to another, and the final approving vote recorded one deter- 
mined “No.” The Rector found it necessary to write a parish- 
ioner who was concerned about the propriety of accepting the 
gift that there was “no intention .. . of making the services at 
the Church of St. Michael and All Angels of a more advanced 
or ritualistic type.” 

The candles remained, and were in time accepted and appre- 
ciated, just as had been the case with the vested male choir 
some years before. 

The sanctuary standards, eight and a half feet high and bear- 
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ing seven branched lights, were dedicated on Christmas Day of 
1914. Designed by J. J. Benson and made by the Wilson- 
Maltman Company of Baltimore, they were originally equipped 
for electricity. Early in the rectorate of Dr. Fenn the electric 
fixtures were replaced by candles. The two standards were given 
by Mrs. Georgianna Smull—one in memory of Dr. George 
Warner Miltenberger and Sarah Miltenberger, and the other 
for Anthony Felix and Dorothy Barbara Miltenberger. 

With the church paid for and consecrated, two sizable proj- 
ects remained. One was the completion of the tower, needed to 
lighten the heavy masses of the main building and to give the 
finished appearance planned by the original architect. Mr. 
Robertson Taylor, now aging, but still zealously resourceful 
where the church was concerned, approached a wealthy parish- 
ioner with the suggestion that he make the Church of St. 
Michael and All Angels his residuary legatee, with the provi- 
sion that his estate be used for this purpose. A rather curt note 
informed Mr. Taylor that the gentleman had no such desire 
or intention. The tower, in 1951, remains truncated, though 
from time to time funds have been started looking towards its 
completion. 

The other project, the beautification of the inside of the 
church by the installation of stained glass windows, was more 
successful, and here again Mr. ‘Taylor seems to have been the 
moving spirit. He it was who interested Mr. and Mrs. C. Wilbur 
Miller in giving the great ‘Te Deum window at the west end 
as a memorial to Mrs. Miller’s parents, Mr. and Mrs. Calvin T. 
Davison. During the same year, 1914, the narrow windows in 
the nave were widened to twice their size in order to accommo- 
date other colorful memorial gifts. 

One of the window spaces in the south wall of the nave was 
backed by the tower portion of the building, so it remained a 
dummy. In the other, Mr. Frank P. Woodside obtained the 
permission of the Vestry to install a pictorial representation of 
the Resurrection, prepared by Mayer and Company, of Munich, 
who had made the St. Michael and All Angels window over the 
altar, previously given by Mr. Woodside in memory of his 
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parents. The new window was to memorialize his brother, 
William Shepherd Woodside. 

The children of Mrs. Elizabeth J. Dickey gave one of the 
windows in the north wall of the nave, depicting the Nativity, 
in her memory, while Mrs. Samuel J. Hough gave the other, 
_the Ascension window, in memory of her husband. Both of 
them were made by Percy Bacon and Brothers, of London. 

By the late summer of 1914 the three windows were ready 
for shipment, two from England and one from Germany, but 
the outbreak of the war caused a delay which prevented their 
being installed in time for the patronal saint’s day. The English 
firm wrote apologizing for “these unfortunate circumstances,” 
and promised to ship as soon as space could be found. The 
German firm shipped from the neutral port of Rotterdam. All 
arrived intact and were installed in due order, the two English 
windows in the north wall being dedicated on Thanksgiving 
Day, and the German one in the south wall on Christmas Day. 

The Te Deum window, made in this country by Gorham and 
Company of New York, is a magnificent representation of the 
Church’s ancient hymn of praise, filling twenty-three separate 
lights. A complete description of it is given on page 149, preced- 
ing the illustration. This great window, best seen with the late 
afternoon sun behind it, was dedicated on January 31, 1915. 

Mr. Taylor had other plans. ‘The dummy window in the 
south wall could be utilized for a mosaic commemorating the 
many men and women who had devoted themselves to God’s 
work here, but whose families had not been able to perpetuate 
their memories by handsome gifts. 

“The object was,” he wrote, “that we would not let the well- 
to-do members of the congregation give the impression that 
their dear departed were the only ones of the membership en- 
titled to memorialization.” And, at another time, “‘I am exceed- 
ingly solicitous to have my co-workers in the laying of the 
foundation of so great a work recognized. Future generations 
should know of them... .” 

Plans for the memorial were prepared by Mr. ‘Taylor and 
approved by the Vestry, but were never carried out. ‘The nave 
wall recess remains empty. 
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IX 


Sey, y first men’s organization in the parish. The Vestry min- 
ios=24) utes for August 27, 1879, record their pledge of $200 
a year for the rental of an organ for the church then being 
built. The only other mention of the Guild appears in 1890, 
when they appropriated $50 to cover the aisles and floor of the 
“Infant Room” with matting. 

Shortly after the coming of Dr. Smith in 1892, the newly 
organized Brotherhood of St. Andrew became the focus of the 
men’s work. Besides the responsibility for the Monthly Visitor, 
which was their initial project, the Brotherhood undertook and 
carried on for many years a vigorous and aggressive program 
on behalf of the church. Some of its members served as Sunday 
School teachers, lay-readers, and ushers. Others visited in 
homes, hospitals, and other institutions, carrying comfort and 
help in the name of our Blessed Lord. ‘The Marine and Provi- 
dence Hospitals, the Friendly Inn, the City Jail, and the House 
of Correction all welcomed these friendly visitors, whose prac- 
tical assistance ranged from small material gifts to help in 
rehabilitation, including finding jobs. 

In 1899 a Junior department of the Brotherhood was organ- 
ized in the parish, bringing the younger men, too, into active 
contact with Christianity at work. 

The next organized activity of the men, always excepting the 
Vestry, seems to have been a series of annual dinners which 
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began in 1905, while Bishop Murray was Rector. “The pur- 
pose of promoting greater sociability among the men of the 
congregation, and bringing them into more intimate relations 
with the church” was admirably fulfilled. Entertainment was 
provided by outstanding speakers, by “some pieces on the 
pianola,” and by Metropolitan Grand Opera stars through the 
medium of the “Victor.” | 

So popular did these affairs become that at length, under 
_ Dr. Fiske, it was decided to organize formally and meet month- 
ly. November 7, 1910, was advertised as ‘“‘a night of great fun 
and entertainment.’ A large number of men turned out to 
enjoy brief addresses by the Reverend R. F. Humphreys and 
Mayor J. Barry Mahool, popular songs and various funny 
stunts, and sandwiches and coffee served by the ladies. 

From the beginning the club was a great success. ‘Two hun- 
dred and forty men enrolled the first year, to hear such speak- 
ers as the Governor of Maryland, Attorney-General Isaac Lobe 
Straus, Judge T. J. C. Williams, of the Juvenile Court, and 
the Honorable Levin Irving Handy, Congressman. Ladies’ 
_ Night was held on January 3, 1911, because “we want all the 
ladies to know how nice all of us are.” 

A bowling team was organized early the next fall, and en- 
joyed considerable popularity, but the emphasis continued to 
be on the regular meetings, where distinguished speakers pre- 
sented a variety of subjects. Dr. J. W. Magruder told “How 
Poverty Is to Be Prevented.” Lizette Woodworth Reese, as men- 
tioned before, read some of the poems for which she was being 
ranked with the foremost American writers. Albert C. Ritchie, 
“well known for his work in connection with the gas and elec- 
tric light investigation of the Public Service Commission,” 
spoke at what many declared to be the best meeting in the 
club’s history. The light touch was provided by the Lyric Man- 
dolin Quintet, who played selections from The Bohemian Girl. 

Through the years the Men’s Club has continued to be an 
important force in the life of the parish, providing a relaxed, 
social atmosphere where the Rector and the men of the con- 
gregation might get to know one another better. Now and then 
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efforts have been made to deprecate its sociable aims and to 
dedicate it explicitly to more serious purposes, but the efficacy 
of the friendly approach has been indicated by the warm ap- 
proval of the club by each Rector from Dr. Fiske’s time on. 
Many men of other or no church connections, attracted by 
stimulating programs, have come to listen, stayed to work, and 
in many cases assumed church membership through confirma- 
tion. Often their families have come into the church with them. 

Both the club and its individual members have contributed 
generously to various church projects. One story tells that only 
a few years ago there was a member who was both a Methodist 
and an ardent follower of the races, an improbable combina- 
tion! He promised the Rector that if or when he hit the daily 
double his winnings would be split with the church. True to 
his word, at one meeting of the club he emptied his pocket 
and divided “the take’ in two. Accepting the church’s share, 
the Rector forestalled his explanation by saying, “I didn’t ask 
you where you got it, you know.” 

It goes without saying that this was not a typical case. Most 
contributions have come from the treasury of the club or the 
ordinary incomes of its members. 

The impetus of Dr. Fiske’s natural affability helped get the 
Men’s Club off to a good start. ‘Then, turning his attention to 
the younger men and boys, he organized the Boys’ Club, in 
March of 1913. (The Standard Bearers, who had worked so 
effectively in the ’go’s, seem to have lapsed by this time.) Two 
rooms on the lower floor of the parish house were given for 
the use of the club, which started with fifty members. The 
Vestry supported the project by providing rugs and furniture, 
including a billiard table. Baseball, tennis, and other forms of 
recreation were included in the program. 

The existing organizations of the parish continued their 
unobtrusive but essential work. The Woman’s Guild placed 
brass numbers on the pews to replace the former indistinct 
markings, and renovated the parish house by tinting and var- 
nishing the walls, panelling and doors, covering the floors with 
linoleum, and installing improved electric fixtures, In the fall 
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of 1913 the Guild gave a turkey supper on two successive nights 
for the purpose of replacing “‘the present hard and penitential 
benches with more comfortable kneeling mats. There is no 
reason why people should worship in discomfort. Perhaps that 
is why many of our people, dreading the hardness of the wooden 
benches, instead of meekly kneeling upon their knees, sit down 
and lean forward upon their foreheads.” ‘The project was an 
expensive one, costing $4,000, and was not completed until 
1919. 

During Lent of 1914 the Auxiliary held its first mission study 
class. Mrs. Thomas Gambel, who was to have conducted it, was 
ill, so Miss Blanchard, another member, took over and presided 
at the meetings, which were held on the Saturday afternoons 
during Lent at 3:45. The mission study class has since become 
an important annual project of the Auxiliary, giving the 
women of the parish an opportunity to learn about the work 
of the church in far places. 

During Dr. Fiske’s rectorate, in June of 1915, the Messenger 
noted the twenty-fifth anniversary of the ordination to the 
priesthood of the parish assistant, the Reverend David P. Alli- 
son. Mr. Allison was presented with a purse of gold pieces, and 
letters of appreciation came from Bishop Murray and Dr. 
Smith, former Rectors under whom he had served. Dr. Fiske 
added his word of praise for this untiring servant of God who 
had already ministered in the parish for twenty-one years, and 
who was to continue for another ten years, until shortly before 
his death in 1925. In and out of the homes of the people of 
St. Michael’s went his spare, frail figure, in and out of orphan- 
, ages, homes for unmarried mothers, sanitariums, jails. Wher- 
ever struggling humanity hungered for the mercy of God this 
priest was likely to be found, his ministry reflecting the humil- 
ity of the Master he served. Rectors came and went, many of 
them to high honors, but Mr. Allison remained, and the fra- 
erance of his life will ever be a part of the Church of St. Michael 
and All Angels. 

For much of the time the Messenger was his special responsi- 
bility, and he took great pride in proving himself a business 
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man by making the little paper pay for itself. He solicited ads, 
he wrote much of the copy, and with his wife and daughter he 
spent long hours far into the night addressing, sealing and 
stamping envelopes during the years when the Messenger was 
mailed to the homes of the people of the parish. 

Fashionable and important weddings were for the most part 
solemnized by the successive Rectors. Many brides specifically 
asked for the beloved Assistant, but for the most part Mr. Alli- 
son joined in Holy Matrimony those humble folk who were 
unlikely to present a generous fee. Sometimes they came to his 
home, and the few dollars they might or might not present 
often made the difference between balancing or not balancing 
the budget made possible by his meager salary. 

Parish and diocesan records give a hint of the wideness of his 
ministry—baptism for babies born at the House of the Good 
Shepherd on Hollins Street; Christian burial for colored in- 
mates of the Industrial School for Girls at Melvale; a baptism 
in extremis at the Biedler-Sellman Sanitarium. Often the Bish- 
op’s confirmation classes elsewhere included one or two mem- 
bers presented by “The Reverend D. P. Allison, of St. Michael 
and All Angels.” 

In March of 1911 Mr. Allison had the great happiness of pre- 
senting for confirmation his only daughter, Amelia Prescott 
Allison. “Amy,” now Mrs. Campbell Stirling, was a source of 
great delight to him, and the people of the parish all knew 
her either by sight or by her father’s proud accounts of her. 

Mr. Allison’s ministry at the Industrial School for Girls at 
Melvale was a part of a very successful mission conducted there 
by the Rector, Mr. Allison, and the Reverend Mr. Kromer, 
Vicar of the Chapel of the Guardian Angel. Many of the resi- 
dents received baptism, confirmation, and Holy Communion. 
Similar work was done at the Johns Hopkins Colored Orphan 
Asylum. 

A summation of the accomplishments of Dr. Fiske’s short 
rectorate makes impressive reading. The church was cleared 
of debt and consecrated. The interior of the building was beau- 
tified by many memorials, including the notable stained glass 
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windows. The Men’s Club and the Boys’ Club were organized, 
the former continuing its activity and influence down to the 
present time. With the help of the assistant clergy the mission- 
ary activity centered in the Chapel of the Guardian Angel was 
extended into new fields. Six hundred and eighty-five persons 
were presented for confirmation, an average of well over one 
hundred a year. In 1911 the parish stood fifteenth on the par- 
ish lists of the country, with two thousand souls. Its spiritual 
life was at a high mark. 

Dr. Fiske was an able administrator and priest, and he was 
also a great teacher. His admonition to pray with “knees on the 
floor, eyes on the cross, and heart in heaven” left a life-long 
impression on many a childish mind. The church consecration 
was explained to the children in language they could under- 
stand: one cannot in honesty give a gift that is not paid for, 
sO a congregation cannot present a building to Almighty God 
as long as a debt remains on it. His confirmation lectures were 
clear and convincing, and his sermons continued the tradition 
of good preaching that was now well established in the parish. 

During his time the Messenger published instructive articles 
on a wide variety of subjects. “Hell,” “Biblical Criticism,” 
“Marriage and Divorce,” “The Meaning of Ash Wednesday,” 
and ““The Story of St. Nicholas” were a few of them. The sym- 
bolism of the church building was explained, and occasionally 
the serious tone of the paper was lightened by the inclusion 
of a humorous piece. 

“The Fable of the Good People Who Rallied to the Support 
of the Church” is as pertinent in 1951 as it was in 1915, when 
it was published: 


A congregation needed money for repairing the church, so the 
women got together and decided to hold a Raspberry Festival. 
Sister Frisbie invited them to come and carouse on her front lawn. 
Some twenty-two members of the flock flew out and bought a few 
things to wear, the outlay for washable finery running to about 
$8 per head. 

Mr. Frisbie got $9 worth of Chinese lanterns and strung them 
around. He wanted to do the thing up brown, so as to get a puff 
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in the Weekly. The paper came out and said that the Frisbie front 
yard with its myriad twinkling lights was a veritable fairyland. ‘That 
kind of a notice is worth $9 of anybody’s money. Mr. Frisbie and 
three other pillars of the church devoted $7 worth of valuable time 
to unloading tables and campstools. The women folk ruined $14 
worth of complexion working in the hot kitchen to make angel 
food and fig cake. 

On the night of the Raspberry Orgy the public trampled down 
$45 worth of shrubbery. When it came time to check up the linen 
and silverware it was found that $17 worth of spoons, with blue 
thread tied around them, had been lost in the shuffle. The drip 
from the candles ruined $29 worth of summer suits and percale 
shirtwaists. Four children gorged themselves, and each was tied in 
a true lover’s knot with cholera morbus before another sunrise. ‘The 
doctor bills footed up $18. 

After clearing up the wreck, paying the drayman, and settling 
for the ice cream and berries, it was discovered that the church was 
$6.80 to the good. So everybody said it was a Grand Success! 


Moral: Anything to avoid dropping it in the plate. 


Since the articles, both educational and humorous, continued 
during the interim between rectors when Mr. Allison was both 
Minister in Charge and Editor of the Messenger, it seems likely 
that he was responsible for many of them. 

The qualities which had first brought Dr. Fiske to the at- 
tention of the Vestry and which equipped him for an outstand- 
ingly successful rectorate were not lost on the Church at large. 
In 1913 he was elected Bishop-Coadjutor of the Diocese of 
Dallas, and during his five and a half years here he had three 
other important calls, all of which he declined. It is said that 
in one instance he was seriously considering accepting a call, 
and had gone so far as to write a letter of resignation. Seeking 
to ascertain God’s will for him, he decided, after a celebration 
of the Holy Communion, that his place was here, and did not 
submit the resignation. 

But in 1915, when he was elected Bishop-Coadjutor of the 
Diocese of Central New York, he saw his way clear to accept. 

“The five and a half years have witnessed an advance for 
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which we may well be grateful;” he wrote to the Vestry, “a 
church property freed from indebtedness; the church itself con- 
secrated; many material improvements; a steady growth in 
numbers and influence; more frequent communions, with 
largely increased attendance and reception; large confirmation 
classes; a very remarkable acceptance of our missionary respon- 
sibilities, and, I believe, a growing sense of our duty to the 
community. In all this I have tried to lead you, but with such 
a people I do not see how anyone with reasonable diligence and 
faithfulness could fail to catch inspiration for leadership. ‘To 
God be all the glory.” 

On St. Michael and All Angels’ Day of 1915 Dr. Fiske was 
consecrated to the Episcopate in the church where his prede- 
cessor, had received consecration six years earlier. Bishop Mur- 
ray s consecration had been in charge of local diocesan authori- 
ties, but in Dr. Fiske’s case relatively few people came from 
New York, so that this service was in a special sense the re- 
sponsibility of the parish. It was said at the time to be “‘the 
most notable service ever held in the church.” 

The Presiding Bishop of the church was the chief consecra- 
tor, assisted by nine other bishops. About one hundred and 
fifty members of the clergy were present, from Maryland, Cen- 
tral New York, and other dioceses. Several Christian commun- 
ions sent representatives, and the Governor of Maryland, the 
Mayor of Baltimore, and other prominent personages attended. 
In impressive ceremonies, accompanied by the church’s age-old 
ritual of consecration, the new bishop received his commission 
as a successor to the first apostles, “In the name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” 

Again the Church of St. Michael and All Angels was without 
a Rector. | ; 
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Ny @ca WISHOP FISKE’S SUCCESSOR WAS NOT EASILY 
A sSsy%] found. For seven months the Vestry canvassed the 
fat possibilities and consulted with Bishop Murray, who 
had more than a casual interest in his old parish. Twice they 
went so far as to issue a call, but in each instance it was de- 
clined. ‘Then the Reverend Philip Cook, Rector of St. Mark’s 
Church, San Antonio, Texas, was invited and accepted. 

Dr. Cook was born in Kansas City on July 4, 1875. After 
graduating from ‘Trinity College and the General Theological 
Seminary, he was ordained deacon in 1902 and priest later the 
same year, by Bishop Cameron Mann, of North Dakota. His 
first work in the ministry was as a missionary in North Dakota. 
Subsequently he was assistant to the Rector of the Church of 
the Incarnation in New York; Vicar of the Chapel of the In- 
carnation in the same city; and Rector of St. Mark’s, San 
Antonio. In the latter place, particularly, his work was most 
effective, both in the parish and in the diocese. He was classed 
as “a conservative high churchman, conducting a service simi- 
lar to that of St. Michael and All Angels.” Further, he was 
recommended as an eloquent preacher and a man of attractive 
personality. During his rectorate here he was made a Doctor 
of Divinity by St. John’s College, Annapolis. 

The new Rector arrived in Baltimore on May 5, 1916, and 
immediately asked the people of the congregation to meet him 
for a corporate communion on Sunday, May 7. The following 
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night he was the guest of honor at a meeting of the Men’s Club, 
and a week later a large reception was held in the parish house 
so that the people of St. Michael and All Angels might meet 
Dr. and Mrs. Cook. The formal office of institution was held 
by the Bishop on June 4, the Sunday after Ascension Day. 

As Dr. Cook saw the parish, “the most practical and inviting 
opportunities for development (were) those in connection with 
the Sunday School and making use of the organizations already 
existing.” | 

“It is not necessary,’ he said, “that we have the largest 
Sunday School in the city, but it is necessary that we try to 
have the best.” 

During his first summer he and Mrs. Cook conferred with 
the teachers and laid plans. Emphasis was to be placed upon 
the Holy Eucharist, and as a start the pupils were expected to 
attend the 9:30 service each Sunday throughout the summer. 
Parents were invited to come once a month to the meeting 
where the teachers were instructed about the lessons, and were 
urged to see that the children did their homework and were 
faithful in attendance. The importance of the church and the 
home working together was stressed. 

A vested choir of girls was organized to sing at the Sunday 
School services and at other times when the main choir was 
not available. (The earlier St. Cecilia’s Guild had passed out 
of existence.) A Vacation Bible School was begun for children 
of the parish and the neighborhood. 

The fall of 1917 saw a change in the Sunday School staff 
when Miss Fannie D. James resigned as principal of the pri- 
mary department. A trained kindergartner, Miss James had 
headed the department for twenty-five years. A gold cross was 
presented by the Rector in recognition of her long and faith- 
ful service, and Miss Rebecca Belle Brooks was appointed to 
succeed her. | 

Dr. Cook’s interest in young people and his understanding 
of the necessity for incorporating them into the life of the 
parish resulted, in 1916, in the formation of the Order of Sir 
Galahad. Though it was a secret society, with several degrees 
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and elaborate initiations, it was open to “every young man or 
boy in the congregation who (wished) to come into the work 
and meet the standards of the Order.” The former Boys’ Club 
formed the nucleus of its membership. Its ideal was stated as 
“the manliness of Christian character based on loyalty to the 
Church and the practise of Christian service.” 

The Vestry, persuaded of the value of making the Christian 
fellowship attractive to teen-agers, purchased a lot on the Severn 
River and established there a summer camp. The place was 
constantly in use, either by the Order of Sir Galahad, the choir, 
or some other group of young people from the parish or the 
Chapel of the Guardian Angel. The effectiveness of the Order 
may be gauged by a reading of the 1920 membership list. One 
of the former boys is now a priest of the Church, three became 
vestrymen, and the names of most of them are recognized as 
devoted churchmen, either here or elsewhere. 

The Messenger, which continued its usefulness as a means of 
informing the people of the doings of the large and increas- 
ingly scattered parish, was first published as a weekly in Octo- 
ber, 1916. No longer a subscription paper, it was distributed 
free to those who attended the services of the church. For a 
while it reverted to monthly publication each year during the 
spring months, and was discontinued during the summer. 

In the fall of 1917 the Rector was authorized by the Vestry 
to procure the services of a secretary at a salary of $30 a month. 
Miss Frances Hagner, who was appointed to the position, was 
also the parish visitor, and the various organizations were in- 
vited to make use of her services. 

One lovely innovation of Dr. Cook’s time was the Medieval 
Christmas Carol service, first held on Christmas Eve of 1916. 
The church was lighted only by candles, and each member of 
the choir carried a candle in procession. The service grew in 
popularity from year to year, and was the forerunner of the 
Midnight Christmas Eucharist, begun in 1927 and now one of 
the best attended services of the year. 

The custom of serving breakfast each Sunday after the 7:30 
service was begun in 1917, and continues to the present time. 
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When Mrs. Roger T. Gill offered two seven-branched candle- 
sticks for the altar in 1918, their acceptance by the Rector 
elicited only approving comments, in contrast with the minor 
and major tempests which had been aroused at earlier “‘high- 
church”’ trends and tendencies. ‘The Messenger of the time even 
undertook to justify ritualism in the services of the church, 
though the word itself had been abjured in earlier days. 
“Ritualism,” it explained, “is the consecrating of the sense of 
sight to the worship of God, as hearing a sermon is the conse- 
crating of the sense of hearing to the same purpose.” 

When the First Methodist Church was closed for repairs in 
1918 the Vestry offered its members the use of our parish house. 

The Seventh Baptist Church, a block away, was virtually de- 
stroyed by fire early in 1919. Both the Woman’s Guild and the 
Vestry took action to extend the hospitality of the parish house 
to “our Baptist neighbors,” the ladies planning to be present 
to make the guests feel at home. An appreciative note from the 
Baptist Board of Trustees thanked us for the offer and ex- 
plained that quarters had already been obtained elsewhere. 
“We will always remember your kindness in our hour of need,” 
continued the note, “and will sing that grand old hymn, ‘Blest 
Be the Tie That Binds’ with greater unction than ever.” 

With the entrance of the United States into the European 
War in the spring of 1917 and the departure of many of our 
young men for the armed forces, much of the effort of the 
parish organizations was channeled toward war work. Suffering 
and sacrifice lay before us, warned the Messenger, but the cause 
was “high and holy,” “‘a righteous cause,’ worthy of the best 
we could offer. 

Bishop Murray, now President of the Synod of Washington, 
asked that all the dioceses represented in the Synod use Thanks- 
giving Day of 1917 and the three days following it as a time of 
special devotional exercises for the nation and its part in the 
war. Thanksgiving Day itself was to be used for the united 
worship of all branches of the Christian Church; Friday as a 
day of special humiliation before God, with confessions of indi- 
vidual and national sins; Saturday as a day of personal medita- 
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tion; and Sunday as a day of special intercession for men in 
the services and for the guidance of the nation. 

The War Commission of the Church asked for $500,000 to 
support its work for the year 1918. The Vestry responded with 
a contribution of $500. 

The Men’s Club took the lead in offering hospitality to sery- 
ice men at nearby military posts, inviting them to meetings of 
the Club and urging people to invite them to their homes. A 
parish Savings Association was formed under the auspices of 
the Club to facilitate the purchase of ieee! Bonds by the 
people of the AoE 

‘The women’s organizations found common cause in the work 
for the Red Cross. An active and very productive sewing group 
met throughout the duration, turning out night shirts, bath 
robes, sheets, pillow cases, and various other supplies, while 
others knit gloves and mufflers. The Church Periodical Club 
collected books and magazines and turned them over to the 
chaplains at the various nearby camps. The Auxiliary had the 
privilege of providing an altar cross for the chapel at Camp 
Meade. Old or broken silver was collected for the melting pot, 
which provided a fund for ambulances and hospital supplies. 

The women of the Auxiliary were asked to attend a service 
of prayer for the war every week, or, if that were not possible, 
to stop in at the church for private prayer whenever possible. 

The parish’s greatest sacrifice was made in 1918, when the 
Young Men’s Christian Association invited the Rector to go to 
France as a Secretary. Granted a six months leave by the Vestry, 
and with $250 from the parish war fund to be used at his dis- 
cretion, Dr. Cook left early in April. On the way over his ship 
was torpedoed, but he was rescued and taken aboard another. 
Celebrating the Holy Eucharist as an act of thanksgiving, he 
was obliged to say the service from memory, since his Prayer 
Book was lost in the sinking. 

He returned in October, just before the Armistice, and with 
the people of the parish turned to the concerns of the post-war 
world. A special service was held, of thanksgiving for victory 
and commemoration for the men who had served in the war, 
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particularly those who had died. The Rector spoke to the vari- 
ous organizations about his experiences at the front, and 
preached a sermon on “What America Expects of Her Business 
Men.” ‘The Men’s Club adopted a resolution endorsing the 
League of Nations, and sent copies to President Wilson and 
to each of the Representatives and Senators from Maryland. 

The women who had sewed for the Red Cross decided to 
continue their work under the auspices of the Woman’s Aux- 
iliary, but now it was to be for the poor and needy wherever 
they might be. The Auxiliary continued the work which had 
never been abandoned, sending boxes of clothing to a girls’ 
school in the Ozarks, to an Indian catechist named John Red 
Hawk in South Dakota, to St. Stephen’s Hospital in Alaska, and 
to mountain missions in nearby states. Cash donations were sent 
to a Christian school in Japan, to a missionary to the Arabs in 
Palestine, and to a hospital in China which was raising money 
for a women’s operating room. As at every period of its history, 
the work of the Auxiliary was so varied and so far-reaching that 
it is only possible to mention a few samples such as the above 
to give an idea of its scope. 

The St. Michael and All Angels Branch of the Daughters of 
the King, the second oldest in Baltimore, celebrated its twenty- 
fifth anniversary in the fall of 1917. With Mrs. J. Emory Bur- 
bage as President, it was a flourishing and influential group, 
soon to be divided into three chapters. ‘The juniors, organized 
in 1902, had done an impressive work under the guidance of 
Miss Anna Boggs. They were now reaching that in-between 
age when they considered themselves too old for the juniors 
and too young for the senior group. In 1919 they renamed 
themselves the “Anna F. Boggs Chapter,’ and a new junior 
chapter was formed. 

As in the case of the other organizations the work was and 
is so immense that it is difficult to give any adequate idea of 
its range. Visiting at homes and hospitals; bringing children to 
Sunday School, baptism, and confirmation; hemming veils for 
confirmation; sewing for hospitals and for the Federated Chari- 
ties; carrying food to the poor and flowers to the sick; serving 
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as Sunday School teachers—anything which led to “the spread 
of Christ’s kingdom and the strengthening of parish life’’ was 
within their scope. 

The Episcopal students of nearby Goucher College were 
invited to a social evening by the Daughters in March of 1918, 
and invited to be the guests of the parish at breakfast each 
third Sunday. The girls organized themselves into the Philip 
Cook Unit, which for many years was an effective contact be- 
tween the church and the college. When the Canterbury Clubs 
of college students were organized on a national scale the group 
took that name, and when the college moved to its new campus 
at ‘Towson the work was formally turned over to Trinity 
Church, Towson. 

At about the same time the work at Bay View (now the City 
Hospital) was begun, the ladies visiting and carrying small gifts 
to the residents, and in cooperation with the Guild providing 
a monthly treat of ice cream and cake. At the Florence Critten- 
don Home a Bible Class was maintained, and many of the 
babies born there were baptized by the clergy of the parish. 
Sunday School classes were held at the Kernan Hospital for 
Crippled Children, and special entertainment was provided for 
the patients there each Christmas and Easter. 

Mrs. Adam Denmead, national President of the Daughters of 
the King, had no need to be ashamed of her parish chapter. 

The Little Helpers Society, organized in 1912, and the 
Junior Auxiliary, organized in 1914, worked together, meeting 
weekly. The children made simple gifts for the boxes they 
sent to mission stations, and sent both boxes and money to 
almost as wide a range of places as the senior group. Once a 
year they had a bazaar to raise money for their enterprises. On 
a smaller scale they duplicated the work of their elders, gain- 
ing, in the process, a broad view of the Church, and learning, 
too, the value of combined effort. 

The Cathedral League, organized on a diocesan scale to 
carry out the ideas of Bishop Murray, had its chapter in the 
parish. Every church woman was invited to join, to learn the 
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meaning and value of the cathedral and to help raise money 
to build it. 

Dr. Cook inaugurated the annual parish meeting which was 
continued for a great many years on St. Michael and All Angels’ 
Day, September 29. Dinner was served, and the heads of the 
parish organizations gave reports on the year’s work. In Feb- 
ruary of 1920 a five-day institute was held to inform the women 
about the many activities, so that each might find the place 
where she could be most effective. 

What appears to have been the final gesture towards the 
completion of the tower was made in 1916, when the Treasurer 
reported to the Vestry a tentative offer of $1,000 for that pur- 
pose. But new lighting fixtures were needed at the same time, 
so once more the tower project was tabled. 

Increased incomes during the war period enabled the people 
to support the church adequately, if not handsomely. The run- 
ning expenses were met, the missionary apportionments over- 
paid, and in 1919 the ‘Treasurer reported that for the first time 
in the history of the parish all bills were paid, with a balance 
on hand of $2,444.92, and another $2,000 due from pew rentals. 

The deepening of the spiritual life of the parish during the 
war years resulted in the church being kept open constantly for 
private devotions, though the number of services was not in- 
creased. People liked the idea, but since the church was large 
and expensive to heat, it was suggested that the sacristy be 
equipped as a chapel. ‘The plan was approved by the Vestry, 
but was never carried out. A few years later the Chapel of Re- 
membrance was built in the undercroft. 

Towards the close of his rectorate, in 1920, Dr. Cook pre- 
pared and published a year-book of the parish, giving an ac- 
count of what had been accomplished during his ministry here, 
and listing the parish organizations and their activities. 

“T have avoided reference to individuals,” said the editor, 
“because if I began I should not know where to end.” That 
same difficulty confronts anyone who tries to write apprecia- 
tively of the laborers in the vineyard of St. Michael and All 
Angels. 
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The year-book, distributed free to members of the congrega- 
tion, was a valuable directory of the parish and its doings. 

Dr. Cook resigned in 1920 to accept election as Bishop of the 
Diocese of Delaware. Regretfully he broke the tie which, he 
said, had been one of unbroken harmony and increasing joy 
to him. The Vestry paid tribute to his able and effective lead- 
ership, regretting its cessation. 

“Every agency and organization,” they wrote, “has felt the 
impulse of your zeal and wisdom, and has gone forward from 
strength to strength. We have had hope of even greater achieve- 
ment under your leadership.” | 

Had the parish not been blessed with an exceedingly able 
successor to Dr. Cook, and had he himself not gone on to a 
successful work in the episcopate, one might think that his work 
here was unfinished. Of the four years of his rectorate, covering 
the turbulent war period, six months were spent in France with 
the Army, and the work of the Church in the diocese and in 
the National Council necessitated additional absences from the 
parish. Much of the pastoral work was left to Mr. Allison, who 
by this time knew the people better than any of the four Rec- 
tors under whom he had served. 

Nevertheless St. Michael and All Angels continued to ad- 
vance both materially and spiritually. Partly but not entirely 
due to wartime prosperity, the parish doubled its income and 
undertook to give to the diocese and to the general Church 
more than four times its previous gifts. The communicants’ 
list of 1,400 was the largest of any church in the city or in the 
state. Dr. Cook had been able to imbue others with his own 
enthusiasm for young people, with results already noted. 

The third Episcopal consecration in the history of the par- 
ish, that of Dr. Cook to be Bishop of Delaware, took place on 
October 14, 1920, at 11 A.M. Six bishops participated, the 
Right Reverend Daniel S. Tuttle, Presiding Bishop, being the 
consecrator. ‘The preacher was the Right Reverend Cameron 
Mann, now Bishop of Southern Florida, who had ordained 
Dr. Cook to the diaconate and the priesthood eighteen years 
earlier. The Reverend Frederick M. Kirkus, son of the first 
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Rector of the Church of St. Michael and All Angels, and him- 
self Rector of Trinity Church, Wilmington, Delaware, was 
Master of Ceremonies, assisted by the Reverend David P. All.- 
son. Other bishops and a large number of clergy and laity at- 
tended. 

By this time, remarked the Baltimore Sun, “It has become 
so much of a habit of St. Michael’s to graduate bishops that 
whenever a new Rector comes to it the congregation can almost 
see Episcopal robes under his ministerial garb.” — 

The parish was becomingly known as “A School for Bishops,” 
and Mr. Allison as “The Bishop Maker.” 
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XI 


Eelex HE REVEREND WYATT BROWN, SIXTH REC- 
im [Ee tor of the Church of St. Michael and All Angels, and 
pee) later fourth in the parish’s own Episcopal succession, 
was aunts born and educated, though he came here from 
Pittsburgh. Born at Eufaula, Alabama, on February 14, 1884, 
of distinguished ancestry, he received his college and theologi- 
cal education at the University of the South, Sewanee, Tennes- 
see. The University of Alabama conferred upon him the hon- 
orary degree of Doctor of Literature, and shortly after his 
arrival here St. Johns’ College at Annapolis gave him the 
degree of Doctor of Divinity. 

In 1908 the young man was ordained deacon and in 1909 
priest, by Bishop Beckwith, of Alabama. After charges in Mont- 
gomery, Mobile, and Asheville, North Carolina, he went to 
the Church of the Ascension in Pittsburgh, where he served 
as Rector for five years before coming here. He and Mrs. 
Brown, the former Miss Laura Little, were the parents of two 
small boys, Wyatt, Jr., and Charles. Both these sons are now 
priests of the Church. 

Dr. Brown’s churchmanship was rated as positive, but con- 
servative. Some years later he wrote in the Messenger, “This 
parish is not Roman Catholic by any means. But I found it 
loyal to its Anglo-Catholic heritage, and it will be just as loyal 
when my ministry is done.” 

The service of institution was held on January 2, 1921, with 
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the new Rector’s brother, the. Reverend Bertram E. Brown, 
preaching. A reception was held the following evening in the 
parish house. 

The letter in which Dr. Brown accepted the call of the Ves- 
try indicated the modesty of the man. 

“Do not expect me to fill Dr. Cook’s place,” he wrote. “I 
cannot do that. Give me a place of my own, suited to my size.” 
Speaking of his own “limitations in ability and experience,” 
he promised to do his humble best to follow in the footsteps 
of the distinguished men who had gone before him. Through- 
out his ministry here Dr. Brown took every opportunity to 
praise, and when the occasion offered, to welcome back, his 
predecessors. 

Four things needed emphasis, he thought, and he asked the 
Vestry and the people of the congregation to think of them 
with him: 


1. That we shall further the cause of our young people, of whom 
there are so many, that we may bind them to the Church of their 
fathers. 

2. That we shall cultivate the habit of worship by constant at- 
tendance at all services; at the evening service, which is the mis- 
sionary service of every parish, and especially at the Lord’s own 
liturgy, the Blessed Sacrament of the Holy Communion. 

3. That we shall perpetuate, and if possible increase, the repu- 
tation of the Church of St. Michael and All Angels as a church of 
friendly people, in which there are no empty pews, and in which 
no visitor is accounted to be a stranger, but for that hour is con- 
sidered a real member of our household of faith. 

4. That we shall uphold the high standard already attained of 
eager and unselfish interest in community, diocese and general 
Church. In other words, that whenever self-centered parochialism 
shows itself in our midst, we shall draw St. Michael’s sword and 
fight it to the death. 


It is significant that Dr. Brown put young people at the head 
of his list. His work with young men proved to be an especially 
fruitful part of his ministry. 

Year by year, on the anniversary of the Rector’s coming, the 
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Vestry passed resolutions recalling these aims, praising Dr. 
Brown for his accomplishments, and thanking him for his la- 
bors on behalf of the parish. 

Modest as he was, Dr. Brown was a preacher of eloquence 
and force, and the church continued to be well filled for its 
services. The Messenger commented that “while men outside of 
the Church are writing letters to the Sun paper telling why the 
Church has failed, men inside the Church are wondering how 
they can possibly seat all the people who desire week by week 
to worship God.” The Baltimore American remarked, suc- 
cinctly, ““When the preaching is good the people will go.” But 
Dr. Brown placed the emphasis elsewhere. “For sturdy determi- 
nation to worship God week by week without hindrance from 
inward disposition or outward inclemency of weather, the con- 
eregation of St. Michael and All Angels holds the record. ...A 
sacramental church will be fruitful.” 

Just in time for the Brown family to occupy it, the Vestry 
purchased a new rectory at 4210 Wickford Road, after selling 
the old one on St. Paul Street. ‘Towards the end of Dr. Brown's 
rectorate Mrs. Brown obtained the Vestry’s permission to use 
as a rectory a house purchased for her by her mother at ‘Twen- 
ty-ninth Street and Maryland Avenue. 

A careful reading of the history of the parish would suggest 
that the fiftieth anniversary celebration held in 1922 was at 
least two years premature. “It is just fifty years since the first 
services were held in a wooden chapel,” read the Messenger of 
October 15 of that year, but the statement is erroneous. The 
work of building the chapel was not begun until June of 1874, 
and the first service was held on September 29, St. Michael and 
All Angels’ Day, of that year. ‘These latter dates, taken from the 
Convention Journals of the Diocese of Maryland for 1874 and 
1875, are substantiated in a letter sent by the Rector, the 
Reverend William Kirkus, to the people of the congregation 
in Advent, 1885. ‘““We began our operations,” reads the letter, 
“some eleven years ago from the bare ground.” And again, 
“Our organization as a congregation, some eleven years 
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The source of the error may be found in the booklet, “Ten 
Years in the Parish,” prepared and published by the Reverend 
C. Ernest Smith in 1902, just before he left us. In it 1872 was 
given as the year in which the chapel was built and the first 
service held. Once in print, the error was perpetuated through 
the years. 

The seventy-fifth anniversary celebration, beginning in Sep- 
tember of 1951, is based upon the indisputable date of the 
Incorporation of the Church of St. Michael and All Angels as 
an independent parish, October 11, 1876. 

Premature or not, the fiftieth anniversary celebration was a 
erand affair. The week of November 26, Thanksgiving week, 
was given over to the festivities. All the former Rectors except 
the first were still living, and each of them preached at one of 
the services. Ihe Reverend Frederick M. Kirkus, representing 
his father, then deceased, preached a sermon recalling many 
events in the early life of the parish. 

On Wednesday evening the Order of Sir Galahad put on an 
entertainment for the young people, and on Friday a parish 
dinner was held in the great hall, presided over by Mr. Allison, 
who had served as Curate under each of the Rectors except the 
first one. ““Rectors I Have Had” was the subject of his talk, and 
people who had known him only as a priest and pastor were 
astonished and delighted by his wit. 

As a tangible expression of the parish’s thanksgiving for its 
fifty years of life and activity, and as a memorial to all those 
who had labored here and then gone on to their reward, the 
Chapel of Remembrance was built in 1923. The nucleus of the 
fund for its construction came from the offerings made during 
the anniversary celebration. Mr. William F. Stone, a member 
of the congregation, was the architect. With a seating capacity 
of sixty, the chapel was built into the west end of the under- 
croft, its door opening onto St. Paul Street. 

The chapel project was taken up with enthusiasm, both in- 
dividuals and organizations offering gifts of money and fur- 
nishings. The Reverend Frederick M. Kirkus sent a generous 
donation in memory of his father, and the Church School, by 
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selling paper “tiles,” raised the money to pay for the real tiles 
on the floor. The Woman’s Guild gave the necessary chairs, ““To 
God’s glory and in loving remembrance of those women who, 
having faithfully worked in the service of the Woman’s Guild 
of this Church, now rest from their labors.” From the Church 
of the Holy Innocents, which had been closed, came two five- 
branched candelabra and two single candlesticks for use at 
weddings. 

Parishioners and friends of the Rector gave the vestibule 
and doorway as a thank offering for his ministry here. A bronze 
tablet on the wall bears the inscription: _ 


This vestibule and entrance doorway are given to the 
glory of God and in appreciation of the faithful ministrations 
; of Reverend Wyatt Brown, D.D., Litt.D., during 
whose rectorship this Chapel of Remembrance was built. 1923. 


Miss Anna Hough and her sisters, generous and devoted as 
always, gave the altar, reredos, and sanctuary tiles as a memorial 
to their parents, Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Johnson Hough. Rever- 
nelle Fleuri marble in a tone of soft gray was used for the 
altar, which was made by the Hilgartner Marble Company of 
Baltimore. The reredos, a notable example of wood carving, 
was constructed in the form of a triptych, the center panel de- 
picting the adoration of the shepherds at the Nativity of Christ. 
Carved into the base are three groups of figures, representing 
three annunciations of the Scriptures. On the left are the three 
angelic messengers announcing the birth of Isaac to Abraham. 
On the right the Archangel Gabriel announces the birth of 
John the Baptist while Zacharias is sacrificing in the temple. 
The center shows the Annunciation of the birth of Christ, with 
Mary kneeling in prayer. At the top of the triptych appears a 
series of figures of the angel chorus. ‘These are carved of white 
holly, while the main part of the reredos is of weathered oak. 

The piece was executed in the studios of William F. Ross 
and Company of Boston, the carving being done by I. Kirch- 
mayer and his pupil, Andrew Dreselli. The altar rail, given 
by the Misses Gilpin in memory of their sister, Mrs. Ann Jane 
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Hildebrand, was the product of the same studio. The whole 
work was designed by Woldemar H. Ritter, of Boston. 

Many other fine memorials were given both at the time the 
chapel was built and later, and are recorded in the Book of 
Remembrance for the Chapel of Remembrance. 

On October 17, 1923, the completed chapel was dedicated, 
with two former Rectors present. At seven-thirty Bishop Mur- 
ray dedicated the sanctuary. At eight o’clock a memorial serv- 
ice was held in the church, with Bishop Cook preaching. After 
the service the chapel was open for the congregation to see. The 
very next day the secretary of the Woman’s Auxiliary recorded 
that group’s gratitude at having had the great privilege of being 
the first organization to attend service in the chapel. “There 
was a feeling as though the Spirit of God hovered over us,” 
reads the minutes. Miss Anna Hough prepared the altar for 
this first service. 

The marriage of Miss Louise Winter and Mr. H. M. Bishop, 
son of Baltimore’s well known “Bird Man,” which took place 
just a week after the dedication, was the first of hundreds which 
have been solemnized in the chapel. This small but beautiful 
place of worship has been a useful and well-nigh indispensable 
adjunct to the life of the parish, serving for various ceremonies 
and services when only a small congregation is present. ‘The 
weekday Holy Eucharists are held there, as well as the eleven 
o’clock Church School service each Sunday. The reserved Sac- 
rament now makes it an especially devotional place for private 
prayer and meditation. 

At the same time that the project of the Chapel of Remem- 
_ brance was being carried out so successfully, the parish was 
faced with the necessity of providing an adequate parish house 
for the Chapel of the Guardian Angel. As far back as 1912 
Mr. Francis M. Jencks had given a piece of land adjoining the 
chapel for the purpose, and another donor had given $400 
worth of stone. Men of the chapel, led by Mr. Kromer, the 
Vicar, built a retaining wall and foundation for the hoped-for 
parish building, and erected a stone altar for open air services. 

Funds from the nation-wide campaign of 1919, from the 
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Diocese of Maryland, from the Church of St. Michael and All 
Angels, from the chapel congregation, and from individuals, 
made it possible to go ahead. Mr. William F. Stone, who was 
especially interested in the mission, drew up plans for a two- 
story building, the front to be of cut stone and the sides and 
rear of rubble masonry. The cornerstone was laid on January 
20, 1924, and the parish house was ready for use within a few 
months. 

The work of the chapel continued to thrive under Mr. 
Kromer and his wife, both of them dedicated followers of Christ 
and shepherds of His children. Some four hundred souls com- 
prised the communicants’ list. The chairman of the Vestry com- 
mittee on the Chapel of the Guardian Angel reported in 1921 
that at the Sunday evening services the chapel was packed to 
the doors, and that Bishop Murray would confirm a class of 
twenty-five there on Christmas night. 

Mr. Kromer’s activities on behalf of his people were not lim- 
ited to priestly functions. Until the Vestry gave him permission 
to solicit funds for the installation of an oil burner he was up 
at 4:30 each Sunday morning building a fire in the old furnace, 
in order that the worshippers might be warm and comfortable. 
When boys or girls got into trouble with the law, as they did 
occasionally, Mr. Kromer appeared in the Juvenile Court in 
their behalf. A day nursery, maintained for many years, made 
it possible for the children of working mothers to have proper 
care and attention. 

Petitioning the Vestry for a car to be used in his pastoral 
work, Mr. Kromer explained, somewhat apologetically, “I can- 
not drive a Ford on account of my size. I have tried it.” 
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Sa CONGREGATION PACKING THE CHURCH 

ey Xi enjoyed to the utmost the inspiring music of the 

vS22 3 Christmas Eve carol service, as well as on Christmas 
day, despite the breaking down of the organ motor, compelling 
the use of the piano, when the vigorous playing of Mr. Wil- 
liams, and the efficiency and pluck of the choir, saved the day 
and carried everything bravely through to the completion of a 
splendid program.” 

Thus the Messenger of January 8, 1922, described a night- 
mare situation which perhaps can be best appreciated by Mr. 
William E. Brackett, the present Organist and Master of Chor- 
isters. Repeated warnings had been given that the organ faced 
the possibility of a complete breakdown, and the Christmas 
Eve incident dramatized the necessity for doing something 
about it. 

Mrs. G. Wright Nicols, widow of a former vestryman, gave 
$7,500 towards a fund for rebuilding the organ, plus another 
$2,500 towards the parish house of the Guardian Angel. With 
other gifts and pledges in hand, the Vestry was able to contract 
with the Hall Organ Company, of New Haven, Connecticut, 
for the job. Since the old cabinet and pipes were still usable, 
the cost was cut somewhat. 

The rebuilt organ was dedicated on February 14, 1926, at 
the eleven o’clock service, following a brief recital. The Rev- 
erend William McClenthen, of Mt. Calvary Church, preached, 
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and an offering of $2,000 was subscribed for the organ fund. 
The same evening, when Bishop James E. Freeman of Wash- 
ington was the preacher, an additional $1,000 was given. 

The music of the church continued to be of high quality, 
the Baltimore Sun rating the men and boys’ choir as one of the 
best in the south. St. Cecilia’s Auxiliary Choir, under the direc- 
tion of Miss Delphine Taveau, gave important and valuable 
help. They led the singing at the Sunday night, Lenten after- 
noon, and summer services, as well as at the early Easter and 
Christmas celebrations. Occasionally they gave a program at 
the City Hospital or at the Home for Incurables. Miss ‘Taveau, 
who “by her most successful leadership has won our profound 
appreciation,” served as directress under Rectors Cook, Brown, 
and McAllister. 

On October 20, 1925, the entire parish suffered bereavement 
through the death of the Reverend David Prescott Allison, who 
had been the Assistant for thirty-one years, almost half his own 
life and considerably more than half the life of the Church of 
St. Michael and All Angels. Mr. Allison had served under five 
of the parish’s six Rectors, and throughout the entire rectorates 
of three of them. With the exception of four years in his native 
Diocese of Nova Scotia his entire ministry was spent in Balti- 
more, two years as Vicar of St. John’s Chapel in south Balti- 
more, and the remainder here. The spring before his death he 
resigned from active work, illness having robbed him of the 
strength necessary to carry it on. 

Mr. Allison was born in Windsor, Nova Scotia, on Septem- 
ber 13, 1857, of Scotch-Irish ancestry. After preparatory educa- 
tion at the King’s Collegiate School in Windsor, he went on to 
the University of King’s College, where he was not only a bril- 
liant scholar but a hard working one, earning first his Bachelor 
of Arts degree, magna cum laude, and then his Master of Arts. 
He was ordained deacon, then priest in 1890, by the Right Rev- 
erend Frederick Courtney, Bishop of Nova Scotia. After brief 
charges in the parish of Weymouth and at St. Luke’s Pro- 
Cathedral in Halifax, he came to Baltimore to escape the rig- 
orous climate of his birthplace. 
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Early in 1894 the Reverend C. Ernest Smith engaged Mr. 
Allison to help during the Lenten season, and on May 1 of 
that year appointed him as assistant on a permanent basis. In 
1897 the young clergyman left to become Vicar of the Chapel 
of St. John the Baptist in south Baltimore, but he returned here 
in the fall of 1899 and remained until his death. 

During his time at St. John’s, on April 20, 1898, he married 
Miss Amelia Virginia Thode, of Baltimore. 

After his return to St. Michael and All Angels it never seems 
to have occurred seriously to Mr. Allison to leave again, though 
he had a number of attractive calls. Here God had called him 
to a rich and useful work, and here he stayed, subordinating 
personal ambition to the welfare of the parish, and winning 
the grateful affection of those to whom he ministered in church 
and in their homes. 

For two years, from 1901 to 1903, his brother, the Reverend 
Thomas B. A. Allison, joined him as second assistant. From 
the latter, now living in Wolfville, Nova Scotia, comes a 
sprightly account of their work together: 


My brother and I had our own personal name for the “Brothers 
Allison,” viz..—the Royal Nova Scotian Bell Ringers. (The Royal 
Swiss Bell Ringers used to tour Canada and the United States dur- 
ing the latter years of the nineteenth century.) We thought our 
choice a good one, seeing that the major part of our week-day 
duties involved the ringing of doorbells. There were few, if any, 
electric bells in those days, and the only wiring was that which 
connected the knob at the front door with the bell in the butler’s 
pantry, and that was known to give way at times. 


The Reverend Thomas Allison pays tribute to his brother 
in terms with which all those who.knew and loved him will 
acquiesce: 

He was “priest in the temple.” Apart from the preaching, my 
brother took the greater part of the services in the church and the 
private ministrations to the sick. I can hear now in memory his 
clear, strong though never loud voice in the reading of the 
services.'.). . 
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He was the pastor to the congregation! He was a good shepherd, 
knowing the people of St. Michael and All Angels by name. He 
knew them in their homes, as well as in their place in church and 
church school. It was truly said of him that he could give the 
names and street addresses of that huge congregation without hav- 
ing to refer to the parish Directory—a book as big as Webster’s 
Unabridged . . . —of which he was the custodian, entering all the 
names in that clear, beautiful handwriting of his with its unswerv- 
ing character and style. ... 

He was the Superintendent of the Church School—and you can 
form some idea. . . how full his Sundays were. His was no six-day 
week—no eight-hour day. The daily reporting to the Rector almost 
immediately after breakfast, the hurrying away from dinner to take 
up the work which started from the reporting at the rectory, and 
the evenings calling for “homework,” in the getting out of endless 
appeals and notices, addressing envelopes, together with meetings 
in the parish house and getting candidates for Confirmation, which 
entailed much after-dinner calling on men. 

The Church of England equivalent for Assistant Minister is 
Curate—i.e., one who has the cure or care of souls. My brother 
was that, as few others have been. 


Of the Rectors of the church, Mr. Allison points out that 
four became bishops, 


. something unique in parish annals, added to the fact that 
they were in rotation from number three. But even more worthy 
of note is the fact that of these four no less than three were made 
bishops during my brother’s tenure of office as assistant minister. I 
feel sure that this could not be said of any other assistant minister 
anywhere in the whole Church! And Rector number six became 
bishop only a few years after my brother’s death. 


There was a certain fitness in the title affectionately given to 
him by some of his more intimate friends of the Maryland clergy— 
“Allison, the Bishop-Maker.” 


At the very least Mr. Allison gave to the successive Rectors 
that rarest of all gifts, the absolute certainty of being able to 
depend upon the consecrated service of a faithful assistant. His 
first concern was never for himself, nor even for the family he 
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loved, but always for the God he worshipped and served, and 
for the people who were his especial care. 

Less than two years before his death, while his health was 
still good enough to permit him to enjoy the occasion to the 
full, the parish honored him in recognition of his thirty years’ 
service here. Mr. Allison preached at the eleven o'clock service 
on January 13, 1924, to a full church, and the following eve- 
ning the Men’s Club gave a reception for Mr. and Mrs. Allison 
in the great hall. One of the largest crowds ever assembled in 
the parish house came to do him honor. Every seat was occu- 
pied, people crowded the gallery, and many stood throughout 
the evening. Each of the five Rectors under whom he had served 
sent a warm-hearted message of congratulation and apprecia- 
tion. It was a spontaneous expression of affection and gratitude 
for a well-loved priest. 

At the time of his resignation, and again at his death a few 
months later, both the church and the secular presses paid 
tribute to this gentle, unpretentious saint, who quietly, over 
the years, did a stupendous job, and who left upon the Church 
of St. Michael and All Angels an influence which will never be 
effaced. 

A family story illustrates the sublime confidence he con- 
veyed to his own child and to countless others. Once, when the 
family was returning from Blue Ridge Summit, his little girl 
became thirsty and asked for a drink of water. Told that there 
was none available, she asked, “Well, Papa, why don’t you get 
out and strike a rock?” 

Following Mr. Allison’s death the Daughters of the King 
_established the David Prescott Allison Memorial Fund, which 
eventually, through many contributions, amounted to $3,000. 
The money was placed with the Vestry for investment, and the 
interest from it is used by the Daughters of the King for their 
work among the poor and needy. 
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S SGURING THE ’20°S THE WOMAN’S GUILD WAS 
HE Yi} especially active and productive under the presidency 
BREA of Mrs. George C. Thomas, the Rector expressing his 
appreciation of the spiritual basis upon which the work was 
placed. Mr. Thomas was a vestryman at the time, and their son, 
Moulton, was later to be ordained a priest here. This small 
family contributed to many phases of parish life, and their 
names rank with the others who, under the leadership of able 
Rectors, have made St. Michael’s great—the Denmeads, the 
Houghs, the Robertson ‘Taylors, the Marstons, the Burbages, 
the Misses Boggs, the Moshers, the Fords, Mrs. Benthall, and 
countless others. 

Besides continuing the ordinary work of caring for the altars, 
sewing for missions, providing hospitality for the Goucher girls 
and Hopkins men, improving the church property in one way 
or another, and the myriad other undertakings which com- 
prised its program, the Guild carried through certain large and 
important projects during the period. A complete new lighting 
system was placed in the church in time for the fiftieth anni- 
versary celebration. A contribution of $3,700 was made to the 
cost of rebuilding the organ. And towards the end of the decade 
a new kitchen on the second floor of the parish house was built 
and equipped at a cost of $5,000. 

In 1926 a significant change was made in one phase of the 
Guild’s work. ‘The Committee for the Relief of the Sick and 
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Poor was discontinued. The Guild began to contribute to the 
Community Fund, and social agencies took over its work. 

Mrs. Brown took an active part in the life of the parish 
during her husband’s rectorate. Possessed of a fine voice, she 
sang at many of the concerts that were given in the days before 
the ubiquitous radio, and was greatly interested in St. Cecilia’s 
Choir. Perhaps her most lasting contribution was in the forma- 
tion of St. Hilda’s Guild, which first met in the middle twenties. 

The constitution of the group provides that “Membership in 
the Guild shall be open to any woman over twenty who is in 
sympathy with the purposes of the organization. At the end of 
fifteen years, if still a member, she shall be automatically trans- 
ferred to the Woman’s Guild or to the Woman’s Auxiliary, 
according to her preference.” 

The provision has been honored in the breach rather than 
in the observance, and the successive references over the years 
to the members of St. Hilda’s tell the story of loyalty to an 
organization which so endeared itself to its members that they 
could not bear to leave it. “The young girls of St. Hilda’s 
Guild,” Dr. Brown called them at first. A few years later the 
young girls became “St. Hilda’s young ladies,” then “the 
younger women,’ “the ladies,” and finally simply, “the women.” 

This group has always met in the homes of its members, com- 
bining pleasant social contacts with genuine hard work on be- 
half of the parish. Their money-raising projects have at times 
been prodigious, both as to effort and as to success, and the 
Rectors have turned to them for support for all sorts of things 
that needed to be done. 

In the parish proper their contributions have been numerous 
and varied. They rewired the great hall and provided new 
lighting fixtures, as well as a new curtain for the stage. They 
installed a fine organ in the Chapel of Remembrance as a thank 
offering for Dr. Fenn’s twenty-five years as a priest. They had 
the church cleaned and redecorated, a costly job. Many times 
they have been called upon to serve meals for the Diocesan Con- 
vention, the Baltimore Clericus, and other groups which meet 
in the parish house. 
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The day nursery at the Chapel of the Guardian Angel was 
their special interest for some time. They collected toys and 
clothing for the children, and one day a week certain members 
visited the nursery, played games and read to the youngsters, 
and helped to teach them simple kindergarten work. 

Money donations have gone to such places as Nashotah 
House and the Church Mission of Help, and clothes to the 
Florence Crittendon Mission. 

Dr. Brown’s “one specialty in the ministry of the church,” 
as he himself put it, lay in interesting young men in the priest- 
hood. In this he was signally successful, and the number of 
candidates for Holy Orders was greater during his rectorate 
than ever before or since. In 1928 he wrote proudly that there 
were eleven such men, one of them already ordained and the 
rest in college or seminary. The Reverend Francis F. Lynch 
was a priest by this time, and the other candidates, in various 
stages of their education, were Charles A. Brocklebank, J. 
Moulton Thomas, Francis D. Daley, Lee Marston, John R. 
Leatherbury, Harold E. Craig, James Norwood Elliott, Kenneth 
Albaugh, Scott A. Broadbent, and Reno S. Harp. 

During their formative years all these men served the parish 
actively in one way or another, many as choir boys and later 
as Church School teachers. Mr. Lynch, in the early ’20’s, was 
lay-helper, parish secretary, and Church School Superintendent. 
Under him the Church School reached its all-time peak, the 
enrollment and actual attendance at times passing the 500 
mark. The Church School Good News, later renamed the 
Church School Messenger, was issued for the first time in 1922. 

Mr. ‘Thomas, too, was Superintendent of the Church School, 
and Mr. Daley was, for a time, the Rector’s secretary. 

A sad and tragic occurrence was the death by drowning of 
little Alice Forbes Shaw, a Church School pupil. At an outing 
held at the Sir Galahad camp on the Severn River, Alice was 
in a rowboat with the Rector and several other children. The 
boat overturned, throwing them all into the water. All except 
Alice were saved. It seemed impossible to enjoy the camp any 
more, and so the property was sold. 
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The Young People’s Service. League, for girls and boys over 
fifteen, was organized in 1923, and provided entertainment and 
activity for the young people throughout the ’20’s and ’30’s. 
The discussion at their first meeting centered on the subject, 
“Should Girls Smoke?” 

In 1925, while the Reverend S. Tagart Steele was Assistant, 
young men who wished to assist the clergy in the conduct of the 
services were invited to meet Mr. Steele with a view to forming 
an acolytes’ guild. ‘The group was later, in 1934, admitted into 
the national order of St. Vincent’s Guild. 

Christmas came on Sunday in 1927, and perhaps for that 
reason a slight rearrangement was made in the services. The 
Candle-lit Christmas Eve carol service which Dr. Cook had be- 
gun in 1916 was transferred to Christmas night, and on Christ- 
mas Eve, starting at 11:30, the Midnight Eucharist was held for 
the first time. Year after year since then immense crowds have 
come to greet our Blessed Lord at the altar at the very begin- 
ning of the day of His birth, the great church usually being 
filled to capacity. The Christmas Eve Midnight Eucharist is one 
of the loveliest and most moving services of the year. 

Dr. Brown resigned as of December 1, 1928, to become Dean 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral at Buffalo, New York. Less than three 
years later, on May 1, 1931, he was consecrated Bishop of Har- 
risburg, the fourth successive Rector of St. Michael and All 
Angels to be elevated to the episcopate. ‘'wice before he had 
narrowly missed the honor of being elected bishop, first by the 
Diocese of Erie and later by the Diocese of North Carolina. 
Only a year after his coming to the parish he was moved to 
remark: 


They work a man to death in this church. No wonder some of 
the former Rectors, bold as they were, fled away for refuge to the 
easy, carefree life of a Bishop in the Church of God! 


Perhaps no other Rector since Dr. Murray had been so much 
the loving and beloved pastor as was Dr. Brown. Genuinely 
modest, he managed to inspire his people with a zeal which 
found its roots in deep spirituality, and its fruits in the multi- 
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tudinous and sizable accomplishments of the eight years of his 
rectorate. The three major and expensive projects of the Chapel 
of Remembrance, the Guardian Angel parish house, and the 
rebuilding of the organ, still left the parish free of debt. ‘The 
congregation was large and loyal, the Church School prospered 
as never before or since, and the communicants’ list reached its 
near-peak of 1,800. 

Just before he left the Men’s Club gave a farewell party for 
Dr. Brown and presented him with a gold watch in grateful 
recognition of his service here. ‘The Young People’s Service 
League gave him a chain to go with it. | 
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i& Pak RHE REVEREND CHARLES E. McALLISTER WAS 
ee a not a total stranger when he came to the parish as 
“ged Rector on January 13, 1929. He had preached from 
our aipit four years earlier, and had been one of the speakers 
at the Church School Institute held at Memorial Church in 
1922. Another in our succession of distinguished preachers, he 
lent weight to the opinion of a Bishop who said, some time 
after his coming, that “the highest standard of preaching in 
the American Church is maintained in the city of Baltimore.” 

Dr. McAllister was born in Providence, Rhode Island, on 
October 10, 1893. His family moved to Washington while he 
was still young, and he received his early education there. He 
earned his Bachelor of Arts degree at St. Stephen’s College, 
Annandale, New York; his Bachelor of Sacred Theology at the 
General ‘Theological Seminary; and his Master of Arts at Co- 
lumbia University. He was ordained deacon in 1917 and priest 
, In 1918. 

During his rectorate here he received the degrees of Doctor 
of Letters from St. John’s College, Annapolis, and Doctor of 
Divinity from the University of Maryland. 

After a year in New York Dr. McAllister had charges in 
Hyattsville, Maryland and at St. John’s Church, Hampton, Vir- 
ginia. When he accepted the call here he was the Executive Sec- 
retary of the Diocese of Newark, New Jersey, and Canon of 
All Saints’ Cathedral in the same city. He was also Associate 
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Secretary of the Field Department of the National Council. 

From the Newark Clericus and the Paterson Clericus came 
letters praising him for his work in their diocese, and recom- 
mending him for his “remarkable analytical powers, executive 
capacity, and logical thought,” as well as for his “courage, zea] 
and eloquence.” 

Dr. and Mrs. McAllister and their two small children moved 
into the house at 19 West 29th Street which had been used as 
the rectory by the Brown family during their last years here. A 
reception was held for them on January 23, and the new Rec- 
tor was formally installed by Bishop Murray on March 17. 

During the interim between Rectors the Reverend William 
D. Morgan, the retired Rector of St. John’s, Waverly, acted as 
Priest in Charge, a post which had always heretofore been held 
by the Assistant, the Reverend David P. Allison. 

Immediately after Dr. McAllister’s arrival, and before his 
installation, Bishop Cook returned to his old parish to conduct 
a mission during the week of January 27. The Holy Commun- 
ion was celebrated twice daily, and a large number of people 
came with the special intention to “order our lives with a 
more intense faith in God, with a deeper devotion to our fel- 
low man, and with a keen determination to live lives of clean- 
ness and unselfish devotion to others.” Dr. McAllister an- 
nounced that from henceforth the chapel would be kept open 
during the day for prayer and meditation. 

The worst depression in history, which began with the stock 
market crash in November of 1929, did not immediately affect 
the finances of the parish. On the contrary, the boom which 
preceded it carried over for some time, and the worst effects 
were not felt until 1933 and the following years. ‘The Easter 
offering, which had been increasing year by year, totalled more 
than $5,000 in 1930. Enormous congregations attended the 
services, two-thirds of the pews were rented, and the demand 
for rentals was increasing. During that first summer of the 
depression the Vestry found it unnecessary to borrow money 
to finance the parish until fall, though they had almost always 
been obliged to do so before. 
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Nor was the work of the parish curtailed for lack of funds. 
The new Rector engaged a full-time secretary in place of the 
previous part-time one, to take care of the growing correspond- 
ence and business. First the Reverend Charles A. Brocklebank 
and later the Reverend William Curtis White were appointed 
assistant ministers. Miss Charlotte Forsyth joined the staff as 
part-time Director of Religious Education, holding a similar 
position at Emmanuel Church. 

The Woman’s Guild completed the expensive undertaking 
of building and equipping a new kitchen on the second floor 
just before the crash came, then went ahead with plans for 
new windows in the great hall and kindergarten room. St. 
Hilda’s, with the help of a generous donation from Mr. Dickey, 
had the altar and reredos cleaned. 

Nevertheless, the parish was not unaware of the growing 
economic distress. As early as February of 1930 a supply room 
was set up, and clothing and other useful articles were collected 
and distributed to people in misfortune. 

Church School attendance had slumped from the busy days 
of the early ’20’s, and Miss Forsyth undertook to restore it to 
the place it formerly held. Classes met in the church rather 
than in the parish house, and then, after an opening service, 
went to their classrooms. Emphasis was placed first on worship, 
then on instruction. The Church School was kept open all 
summer. Within two years the attendance had doubled. 

Processions of the Joyful and Sorrowful Mysteries were held 
each Christmas and Easter, and processions of the Glorious 
Mysteries at the times of the patronal festival. ‘They were well 
received, and at least twice had to be repeated the following 
week in order to accommodate the crowds who could not get 
in the first time. 

Christmas of 1929 saw the innovation of the creche in the 
church, designed by Mr. William F. Stone and with a back- 
eround by Mrs. Martha B. Schmidt. ‘Twenty fine, imported 
figures were used in the scene, which was executed with dig- 
nity and simplicity. This original setting was replaced in 1947 
by one prepared by Mr. Francis Wyatt and Mr. DeWitt Lee, 
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and the depiction of the Nativity of our Lord has continued to 
be a lovely and meaningful part of our Christmas observance. 

The group of young men who assisted as acolytes continued 
their reverent and devoted service. In the fall of 1929 it was 
announced that they would usher for Holy Communion, two 
of them taking their position at the head of each aisle and 
stepping back to indicate when the communicants should go 
forward. A member of the congregation wished to give a re- 
ward to the most faithful acolyte, but the reaction of the entire 
group was against any payment for their service. 

Men of the congregation, meeting to discuss what was needed 
in the life of St. Michael and All Angels, agreed unanimously 
that they wanted to know more about the Church, its teach- 
ings and its practices. The Rector was asked to speak about 
the Apostolic and Post-Apostolic periods of Church history, 
and the Reverend William A. McClenthen, of Mt. Calvary 
Church, was invited to speak on the ritual of the Church. 


On Thursday, October 3, 1929, in St. James’ Church at 
Atlantic City, the Right Reverend John Gardner Murray, Pre- 
siding Bishop of the Church, died suddenly while he was 
presiding over a meeting of the House of Bishops. Only three 
hours earlier he had celebrated the Holy Eucharist at St. James’ 
altar. His body was brought back to Baltimore and lay in state 
in the Chapel of Remembrance of the Church of St. Michael 
and All Angels until October 7, when the funeral was held. 

The parish was not alone in its grief. Bishop Murray had 
gone on to high honors and wider fields, endearing himself to 
increasing numbers of people. With the death of Bishop Paret 
in 1911 he acceded as Bishop of Maryland, and from thence- 
forth regarded himself as pastor of the whole diocesan flock. 
Ten years after his consecration the Sun commented on the 
unity of action, harmony of spirit, and utter absence of discord 
that characterized the diocese under his administration, and 
pointed out that the several schools of thought represented in 
the Church had not clashed under his guidance. A low-church- 
man himself, and incidentally the only one of the Rectors of 
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St. Michael and All Angels who could be so classed, he was 
able, through the exercise of his natural dignity, good man- 
ners and common sense, to reconcile the many points of view, 
and to get their adherents to work together harmoniously for 
the good of the whole Church. 

In 1915 he was elected President of the Synod of the Province 
of Washington, and on October 14, 1925, the General Con- 
vention, meeting in New Orleans, paid him its highest possible 
honor in electing him Presiding Bishop of the Church and 
President of the National Council, a position analogous, in 
some respects, to that of the Archbishop of Canterbury in the 
Mother Church. He was the first man ever elected to that 
office, which had previously been held by the oldest bishop in 
point of consecration. 

Into his high office Bishop Murray carried not only the 
executive and administrative ability acquired during the years 
of his business experience, but the pastoral love which char- 
acterized his whole ministry and life. Story after story was told 
of “his humility, his simplicity, his unbounded human kind- 
ness,” and the Sun, at the time of his death, called him “an 
apostle to all mankind, in the meaning and the spirit of that 
word in the age when Christianity was born.” 

The Right Reverend Edward T. Helfenstein, Bishop Mur- 
ray’s successor, officiated at the funeral, assisted by Bishop 
Fiske, of Central New York, Bishop Reese of Georgia, and 
Bishop Burleson, of South Dakota. Four other bishops were 
present—the Right Reverend Beverley D. ‘Tucker, the Right 
Reverend H. St. George Tucker, the Right Reverend George 
W. Davenport, and the Right Reverend R. C. Jett. 

The great church was completely filled, and crowds of people 
who could not get inside stood silently in the streets. ‘The pall- 
bearers were young men who had recently been ordained by 
Bishop Murray, and the body was carried between lines of 
clergy to the waiting hearse. ‘The Reverend Bedros Hagopian, 
representing the Armenian Church, was conspicuous in a pur- 
ple robe and a high purple mitre surmounted by a cross. Ves- 
trymen of the church were honorary pallbearers. 
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The clergy, wardens and Vestry of the Church of St. Michael 
and All Angels, meeting at the home of Judge T. J. C. Wil- 
liams, a vestryman, on October 3, passed a resolution recording 
‘“. . . Our deep sorrow at his (Bishop Murray’s) going, and 
our devout thanksgiving to Almighty God for a life so unspar- 
ingly dedicated to the service of humanity and Jesus Christ. Of 
him may justly be said, ‘Well done, thou good and faithful 
servant; enter thou into the joy of the Lord.’ ”’ 

Only one Vestry meeting was to intervene between this and 
the one at which Judge Williams was to be taken suddenly 
from the midst of his fellow-workers. / 

On December 11, 1929 Mr. and Mrs. Garner W. Denmead 
entertained the Vestry at dinner before the regular monthly 
meeting. Judge Williams was present, and in fine spirits, though 
he had been having some trouble with a heart condition. When 
the meeting was concluded, two members of the Vestry who 
were doctors left first. As the remainder were going down the 
front steps, Judge Williams turned to one of his fellow- 
members and said, “‘I expect to see Mr., Allison tonight.” (Mr. 
Allison had passed away four years earlier.) Immediately he 
collapsed, unconscious, but still breathing. By the time one of 
the doctors had returned, within about ten minutes, he had 
died. 

This shocking occurrence meant the loss of a devoted 
Churchman and citizen. Chief Judge of the Juvenile Court, 
President of the Baltimore Press Club, and active in many 
civic activities, Judge Williams yet found time to serve his 
Church with his talents. He was a member of the Vestry com- 
mittee who called the Reverend John Gardner Murray as Rec- 
tor in 1902, and a close friend and advisor of all the five Rectors 
since then. He was a past President of the Men’s Club, and for 
many years had been chairman of the Vestry committee for the 
Chapel of the Guardian Angel, devoting much time and energy 
to that mission. His loss was a real one in the trying days ahead. 

Mrs. Williams was a direct descendant of the Right Reverend 
Thomas George Claggett, who was not only the first Bishop of 
Maryland, but also the first bishop to be consecrated on Amer- 
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ican soil. On Christmas Day of 1931 twelve of the Bishop’s 
descendants, including Mrs. Williams, knelt at our altar and 
received the Holy Communion. 

In March of 1931 Dr. McAllister terminated the shortest 
rectorate in the history of the parish by resigning. ‘Though reso- 
lutions of the Vestry and organizations, as well as letters from 
individual communicants, urged him to remain, he decided to 
accept the call to become Rector of St. Luke’s Church, Evans- 
ton, Illinois. Earlier he had declined a call to succeed the 
Reverend Frederick M. Kirkus as Rector of Trinity Church, 
Wilmington, Delaware, and had been mentioned as a possible 
candidate for Suffragan Bishop of Harrisburg. In the latter case 
he had said flatly that he would not accept the office if he were 
elected, since he was too interested in his work here. 

Though the spiritual life of the parish showed continued 
progress under Dr. McAllister, his most notable contribution 
was in the improved administration of its affairs. ‘The staff of 
three priests, a half-time Director of Religious Education, one 
full-time secretary and the occasional help of a second, made 
it possible to put the work on an efficient basis. 

A booklet published during Dr. McAllister’s rectorate eval- 
uates the parish’s position at the time. With a communicants’ 
list of over 2,000, it was by far the largest congregation in 
Baltimore or the Diocese of Maryland, and the eighth largest 
in the United States. More than twenty-five per cent of its 
income was spent for others, and it contributed more than ten 
per cent of the missionary funds of the diocese. Eleven organ- 
izations carried on the work, and most of them were in healthy 
condition. 

Thus the Church of St. Michael and All Angels faced the 
most difficult. years in its history. 
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NeXT AAU NDAY MORNING, FEBRUARY 12, 1931, SAW 





heey two vestrymen of the Church of St. Michael and All 
Loan): ‘ : ; 

Booed Angels walking down a Minneapolis street towards 
Gethsemane Church. Southerners as they were, the significance 
of the date suddenly struck them. 

“If this bird preaches on Abe Lincoln,” said one to the other, 
“he 1s out as far as I am concerned.” The other agreed. 

The Reverend Don Frank Fenn, Rector of Gethsemane, 
found other things to preach about that day, and so, upon the 
favorable report of the two gentlemen, the Vestry of the Church 
of St. Michael and All Angels invited him to come here. Peo- 
ple who have come to know Dr. Fenn well over the past twenty 
years think it likely that if he had known of the conversation 
he would have preached about Mr. Lincoln, and further, that 
he would probably have been invited anyway. For the present 
Rector of the parish offers no soothing platitudes to his people 
on Sunday mornings. His sermons frequently annoy the com- 
placent to the point of downright anger, yet the church con- 
tinues to attract large congregations, and maintains its position 
as a great parish. 

Dr. Fenn was born in Wichita, Kansas, on December 31, 
1890, and while still a child moved to Denver, Colorado. There 
he received his early education in the public schools, sang in 
the choir of St. Mark’s Church, and was baptized and con- 
firmed at the age of twelve. Graduating from Nashotah House, 
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Ba ronsin, with the degree of Bachelor of Divinity, after mark- 
ing up a scholastic record which has still not been surpassed, 
he was ordained deacon in 1914 and priest in 1915 by Bishop 
Webb of Milwaukee in the Chapel of St. Mary the Virgin at 
Nashotah House. 

After his first charge as Rector of Calvary Church, Golden 
City, Colorado, he served as Rector of Christ Church in Canon 
City and Chaplain of the Colorado State Penitentiary; as Vicar 
of St. Alban’s Church, Florence, Colorado; and then, for nine 
years, as Rector of Gethsemane Church in Minneapolis. In the 
Diocese of Minnesota he was Chairman of the Department of 
Christian Social Service and a member of the Diocesan Field 
Department, the Commission on Evangelism, and the Standing 
Committee. He was President of the Twin City Clericus, and 
had served as deputy to the General Convention three times. 

The National Church, also, utilized his talents. He was one 
of Seventy Preaching Missioners appointed by the General Con- 
vention, a member of the Council of Advice of the National 
Department of Social Service, and an Associate Secretary of the 
National Field Department. 

In the fall of 1931, shortly after his arrival here, Nashotah 
House awarded him the degree of Doctor of Divinity. St. 
Hilda’s Guild presented him with his doctor’s hood. 

In an interview published in the Sun early in 1931 Dr. Fenn 
classed himself as a modernist-fundamentalist; a modernist in 
relation to the Old Testament and a Fundamentalist where the 
New ‘Testament was concerned. A self-confessed high-church- 
man, he planned to retain the service that was customary at 
St. Michael and All Angels. He had given much attention to a 
study of social conditions, and was concerned with the applica- 
tion of Christianity to civic, industrial, national and interna- 
tional problems. Prohibition, he observed, was not working, 
but was increasing the criminal class and leading to a general 
disrespect for law. 

The Reverend Charles A. Brocklebank was Priest in Charge 
until the new Rector arrived on May 1, 1931. A week later a 
large and delightful reception was given in his honor, with 
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Bishop and Mrs. Helfenstein present and about five hundred 
people coming to greet him. The formal installation was not 
held until September 13, at which time Bishop Brown was the 
preacher. (Bishop Brown had been consecrated Bishop of Har- 
risburg on May 1, the day of Dr. Fenn’s arrival here.) 

When he came, Dr. Fenn was a widower with a son thirteen 
years old, his wife having been the former Miss Addie Kelley, 
whom he married on November 15, 1916. In the spring of 1932 
he journeyed to Evanston, Illinois, where he and Miss Cleos 
Rockwell were married in the Lady Chapel of St. Luke’s 
Church on April 16. Their daughter, Janet, was born a year 
later. 

The Browns’ house was still being used as the rectory in 
1931, so Dr. Fenn and his family lived in it until the fall of 
1932, when they moved to 4210 Wickford Road. In 1943 a new 
rectory was purchased at 311 East Oakdale Road, in Roland 
Park. ‘The Wickford Road house was sold advantageously and 
an undesignated legacy made up the remainder, so that no 
debt was incurred by the parish. St. Hilda’s Guild financed the 
necessary alterations and redecorations. 

Scarcely had the new Rector been installed when the weight 
of the depression began to be felt seriously, and the difficulties 
ahead recognized, though at first only dimly. 

“Our church,” read the Messenger, “has as its patron saint 
the heroic figure of St. Michael, whose outstanding attributes 
are courage and utter fearlessness. Let us, therefore, gather to- 
gether to celebrate his day unanimously seeking for a like 
courage and fearlessness as we attack the problems of the year.” 

The first blow was the failure of a banking house where the 
parish funds were on deposit, and to which we were indebted 
for a loan secured by bonds of the Endowment Fund. As many 
people learned to their sorrow, funds on deposit were not ap- 
plicable to such loans, which were usually called immediately. 
It became necessary to borrow for current expenses from the 
Endowment Fund and from another bank. 

The Easter offering in 1932 came to less than $2,500, as com- 
pared with double that amount two years earlier, and the Whit- 
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sunday offering was “a bitter disappointment.” Fewer people 
pledged smaller amounts, and the Vestry, faced with a large 
deficit, appealed to the organizations and to individuals for 
special contributions. The budget for 1933 was cut almost 
$6,000, and the following year $12,000, representing thirty 
per cent of its previous total. The failure of another bank 
meant the loss of the sum on deposit there, and mortgage bonds 
held for the Endowment Fund had to be surrendered for bonds 
with a lower rate of interest. For the first and only time in its 
history the parish was unable to meet its missionary apportion- 
ment for the year 1933. 

With spreading unemployment and dwindling incomes, not 
only were the parish’s funds cut, but appeals for help increased 
tremendously. ‘The Rector asked that anyone with employment 
to offer get in touch with him, and from his discretionary fund 
found work for people around the church and parish house. 
Food and clothing were collected and distributed, and at Christ- 
mas time at least every family on the list of needy was gener- 
ously taken care of. 

Things got worse instead of better. The time came when the 
Vestry informed the Rector that it would probably be impos- 
sible to pay the clergy and staff salaries at the end of the month. 
Finally the last-ditch move was made of reducing salaries and 
the appropriation for music. 

In spite of rigid economy and drastic slashes all along the 
line, expenditures continued to exceed receipts by about $2,000 
a year. Money was borrowed from the Endowment Fund, but 
such a procedure could go on just so long. ‘The warning was 
given that it might be necessary to close the church. 

Then the heating plant went bad! So bad that it had to be 
replaced with a new one costing $14,000. The organizations 
gave or loaned part of the money, and the remainder was con- 
tributed over a period of years through the use of pence cans. 
Each family was asked to take a can, and into it each member 
dropped a penny in thanksgiving for each meal. 

The organ needed repairing; the roof leaked; and in the 
outside walls of the church many stones were so loose that the 
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rain blew in on a bad day. The interior was dirty and sadly 
in need of redecorating. 

A handsome bequest made it possible to have this work done. 
The Misses Sallie and Florence Hutson had long been devoted 
members of the parish, and during the many years when they 
were incapacitated the clergy ministered to them at their home. 
Miss Sallie passed away first, and upon the death of Miss Flor- 
ence the residue of the estate, after certain specific bequests, 
was left to the Vestry of the Church of St. Michael and All 
Angels, half of it for the use of the Chapel of the Guardian 
Angel. The will was contested by distant relatives, and a com- 
promise settlement was effected. 

During the summer of 1935 a thorough renovation job was 
done on the church and parish house buildings, paid for by 
the Hutson bequest. ‘The exteriors were repointed and cleaned, 
the roof mended—in twenty-two places—the spouting repaired 
and painted, and the window frames caulked and painted. In- 
side, the furniture of the church was reconditioned, the organ 
repaired, the candelabra and the top of the font refinished, and 
the lights in the nave remade. The interior walls were painted 
and decorated with artistic workmanship, and the altar, reredos, 
and surrounding stone work were cleaned. 

While the work was being done services were held in the 
ereat hall. The old altar rail, which had been in the basement 
since it was replaced in 1908, was brought up and used, and a 
wooden table served as an altar, with a dossal curtain behind 
it. The room was quite filled for most of the services. 

The Chapel of the Guardian Angel weathered the financial 
storm surprisingly well. The shrinkage in receipts was propor- 
tionately smaller than in the parent parish, and in spite of the 
loss of a considerable sum of money in a bank failure the 
Chapel was able to pay all its bills and report a small balance 
at the end of each year. ‘The Chapel continued, and in 1951 
still continues, to be a part of the Church of St. Michael and 
All Angels. Our Vestry, which is also their Vestry, holds title 
to the properties of the Chapel, and an item in the yearly 
budget provides financial support. 
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Early in 1933 the Vestry passed and published in the Mes- 
senger a resolution noting the death of Mrs. Dora Kromer, 
wife of the Vicar. For over thirty years Mrs. Kromer had 
worked at her husband’s side in the interest of the Chapel, 
helping with each stage of its steady development. Her whole 
life, as consecrated as his, was spent in the service of its people, 
who mourned the passing of this faithful, dependable friend. 

A year later Mr. Kromer was honored in recognition of his 
thirty-five years’ service as Vicar, a service which has continued 
another seventeen years. In 1949 his fiftieth anniversary was 
celebrated, with the Bishop, the Archdeacon, and other notables 
of the Diocese honoring him for a half-century of loving, pas- 
toral care for his people. 

Curiously enough, the church received at the beginning of 
the depression two generous bequests, one of them the largest 
in its history, but the money was not available for current ex- 
penses. Again two maiden ladies, the Misses Mary and Mar- 
- garet Gilpin, were benefactors. Miss Margaret passed away first, 
and Miss Mary Gilpin, upon her death in 1930, left $1,000 to 
the David Prescott Allison Memorial Fund; $2,000 to the 
Woman’s Guild; and $2,000 to the Woman’s Auxiliary. The 
residue of the estate was left to the Vestry, and it was specified 
that the income, which then amounted to about $2,000 a year, 
should be used for the education of men for the ministry. Many 
grants from the Gilpin Fund have been made throughout the 
years for this purpose, assisting men who otherwise might not 
be able to procure the long and expensive education necessary 
for a priest of the Church. 

Each Easter daisy plants are placed on the chancel steps as 
a memorial to the Gilpin sisters. 

At about the same time Mr. George C. ‘Thomas left a large 
sum of money, which was added to the Endowment Fund. ‘The 
Fund had accumulated very slowly, and amounted to only a 
few hundred dollars in 1924, when Mr. Frank P. Woodside left 
the first large bequest to be added to it. Only the interest could 
be used for running expenses, and that not until the corpus 
reached a total of $25,000. 
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Many other legacies have been received since then, notably 
from Mrs. Katherine S. Nicols, a generous member of the gen- 
erous Dickey family; from Mr. Howard E. Gilbert; and from 
Miss Eliza Anne Kennedy. All of them are entered in the Book 
of Remembrance. 

In 1935 the Vestry announced a plan for “Foundation En- 
dowments.” A fund could be started with a contribution of any 
size, and when it reached $100 the name of the person in whose 
memory it was given would be entered in the Book of Re- 
membrance with the date of his birth or death. Each year a 
prayer would be offered for him at the altar on that date. Foun- 
dations so established were to be added to the general Endow- 
ment Fund. The plan caught on, and a great many gifts and 
bequests have been added and recorded. 

In 1951 the Endowment Fund, including the Gilpin Fund, 
comes to a total of $93,458. 
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ies “= tinued and even expanded in spite of financial vicissi- 
pee tudes and a diminished staff. Dr. Fenn, MEAG: his final 
acceptance of the call, had warned that he was “a Catholic 
priest and not a Protestant minister,’ so the parish braced it- 
self for an acceleration of the gradual elevation in churchman- 
ship which had been going on throughout its history. 

Mr. Kirkus, the first Rector, had had the temerity to men- 
tion confession in a sermon, bringing down upon his head the 
wrath of a prominent and generous vestryman. In 1892, when 
the Vestry was seeking a new Rector to succeed Mr. Kirkus, 
the Reverend I. H. Eccleston wrote recommending another 
clergyman for the post, adding however, that since he was 
“naughty enough to have a surpliced choir in his present par- 
ish, and to be a New Jersey man, I am not sure he would suit 
your people.” The Reverend C. Ernest Smith, who was called 
as Rector at the time, actually introduced the surpliced choir 
here, leading many people to the dismaying conviction that the 
services would be completely given over to “ritualism.” 

Dr. Smith defined the churchmanship of the parish in a bit 
of dialogue published in the Messenger in 1901: 

Is the church high? No. 

Is it low? No. 


What, then? 
It stands for a dignified service without extremes, in its features 
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resembling the Protestant Episcopal Church herself; distinguished 
alike from papal superstitions and puritan innovations. 


The use of candles on the altar in 1913 called forth another 
storm of protest, but after that time only minor incidents oc- 
curred, such as the indignation of a vestryman when the cruci- 
fer was first vested in an alb during the 1920’s. Dr. Brown per- 
mitted young men to assist as acolytes, and openly referred to 
the parish as Anglo-Catholic. Dr. McAllister introduced pro- 
cessions of the Joyful and Sorrowful Mysteries and the Christ- 
mas creche, and to all this there seems to have been no objec- 
tion. But with a Rector who called himself priest and whom 
others called “Father” anything could happen! The people 
watched, and the Rector was conscious of their watching. 

Education was the first step. Outstanding Catholic preachers 
were brought to the parish—the Reverend Alan Whitmore, 
Superior of the Order of the Holy Cross; the Reverend Shirley 
C. Hughson, a member of that Order; and the Reverend Ber- 
nard Iddings Bell, author of many volumes on Catholic faith 
and. practise. 

In the Messenger the Rector began a series of teaching ar- 
ticles which continues to the present day, beginning with the 
derivation of Church customs, the origin of Eucharistic vest- 
ments, the use of the terms “High” and “Low,” and the mean- 
ing and value of the Sacraments. 

The actual changes, clearly apparent in retrospect, came 
gradually. Additional week-day Eucharists were introduced 
from time to time, until by 1935 there was one every day, with 
an extra celebration on saints’ and holy days. Daily Morning 
and Evening Prayer were also said. ‘To encourage interest and 
attendance the Rector wrote to individuals just before signifi- 
cant anniversaries in their lives telling them that special prayers 
would be offered in their behalf. ‘The communion of the sick 
was emphasized, particularly at the time of the great festivals, 
and the Rector and his successive assistants, or Curates, as they 
were now called, showed great eagerness in carrying the Sacra- 
ment to the sick and shut-in. As a result, and with the use of 
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the reserved Sacrament, the number of sick communions has 
increased ten-fold during the time Dr. Fenn has been here. An 
oil stock for administering the Sacrament of Unction to the 
sick was given by Miss Grace Atkinson as a memorial to her 
father. 

Simple white Eucharistic vestments were in use at the early 
services at the time Dr. Fenn came. Soon after, Mr. William 
Vickers gave a handsome white set, and others were added until 
there were vestments of the proper color for each season of the 
Church year, and a black set for requiems and Good Friday. 

Mr. Vickers was later instrumental in establishing a parish 
branch of the Guild of All Souls, with the Rector as Superior. 
Early in 1938 a small group was admitted to the national order, 
its purpose being to offer intercessions for the repose and 
progress of souls who have departed this life. From the begin- 
ning of Dr. Fenn’s rectorate the Holy Eucharist each Friday 
morning had been offered with a special intention for the dead 
and dying. Now this became the special service of the Guild 
of All Souls, and in addition the Litany for the Dead, following 
Evening Prayer, was said each fourth Friday afternoon. Mr. 
Vickers was the first Secretary of the Guild, serving until his 
death in 1941. 

As his first Christmas here approached, the Rector an- 
nounced in the Messenger that he would be in the church dur- 
ing certain hours on Christmas Eve to offer “‘spiritual advice 
and counsel” to those who wished it. The announcement was 
repeated before each Christmas and Easter, and for a time be- 
fore Pentecost. In 1934 the notice read “. . . for spiritual con- 
sultation and the administration of the Sacrament of Penance.” 

The First Vespers of Christmas and the First Vespers of 
Easter, held on the eves of those feasts, were introduced by Dr. 
Fenn, and of late years have been emphasized as especially suit- 
able for children. At the Christmas Eve service the creche is 
completed when the Rector carries the Bambino from the altar 
and places it in the manger, symbolizing the Incarnation by 
the coming of Our Blessed Lord from heaven to earth. At the 
conclusion of the service in 1950 a new feature was added when 
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the congregation followed the procession to the entrance at the 
south side of the church for the lighting of an outside Christ- 
mas tree. 

On Easter Eve the Paschal candles are lighted, one for the 
church and one for the Chapel of Remembrance, and there 
are always a number of baptisms at this traditional time for 
baptisms. 

The Maundy Thursday Watch has been a part of our Holy 
Week observance since 1932. After the early Eucharist on 
Maundy Thursday morning the Sacrament is reserved on the 
chapel altar until the morning of Good Friday, guarded con- 
tinuously by laymen of the parish serving one hour each, in 
commemoration of our Lord’s query to St. Peter, “Could ye 
not watch with me one hour?” 

The Christmas Midnight Eucharist has attracted great 
crowds. Until 1946, when a fire ordinance forbade it, the church 
was lighted entirely by candles, large standards being placed at 
the end of the pews and rows of candles on the choir stalls in 
the chancel. ‘The majesty of the procession and the liturgy, the 
poignant beauty of the Christmas music, the hush of the con- 
secration, and the hundreds of faithful moving forward to meet 
their Lord at His altar on the day of His birth, combine to 
make an unforgettable impression. 

Another very beautiful service, and one with great teaching 
value, is the Feast of Lights, held during the Epiphany season. 
After a shortened choral Evensong the church is completely 
darkened. As the Rector tells the story of the Light of the 
world and its spread, first the candles on the altar are 
lighted one by one, then those in the chancel, and finally the 
lights throughout the church. From the outer darkness into the 
light of the altar the Magi come to present their gifts of gold, 
frankincense, and myrrh. 

The Feast of Lights service is a relic from the Rector’s boy- 
hood parish in Denver. Besides St. Michael and All Angels he 
has introduced it into three other parishes, in each of which it 
has become an established tradition. 

As in other churches, attendance at the Sunday evening serv- 
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ices showed a discouraging decline, until it has finally been 
decided to discontinue them altogether. For a while they were 
omitted during the summer. Then arrangements were made 
to combine with certain other city parishes, each of them hold- 
ing the services for one month during the summer. Other plans 
were tried—having them from Advent to Easter, or only during 
Lent—but with the opening of Sunday movies in Baltimore 
and the widespread popularity of the radio, Sunday evening 
attendance suffered a drop from which it never recovered. In 
this parish the difficulty is aggravated by the fact that the 
neighborhood has undergone radical changes, and many if not 
most of the people live at some distance from the church. In- 
creased car-fare is also an item with people who do not drive 
their own cars. 

The young men who had become candidates for the ministry 
when Dr. Brown was Rector, and who had meanwhile been at 
the various seminaries receiving their educations, continued to 
come back to the home parish for ordination. Charles A. 
Brocklebank was ordained priest in 1929; J. Moulton Thomas 
deacon in 1928 and priest in 1929. Francis D. Daley was or- 
dained deacon here in 1930; Harvey Lee Marston first deacon 
and then priest in 1932. John R. Leatherbury was ordained to 
the diaconate in 1933, eighteen years before his younger 
brother, Paul Edward Leatherbury, returned to be ordained 
deacon and began his ministry as Curate in the parish where 
both of them had grown up, serving as choir boys and acolytes. 
In 1934 Scott Broadbent returned to be ordained first deacon, 
then priest, and on Ascension Day of 1941 Albert E. Martin 
was ordained deacon. James Cupit was ordained deacon in 
1947, and Hunter Wyatt Brown, the son of Bishop Brown, was 
ordained deacon in 1948 by his father. In each instance where 
only the ordination to the diaconate took place here, the man 
was ordained to the priesthood in some other parish where he 
had begun his ministry. 

G. Stanley Schwind, a postulant from the Chapel of the 
Guardian Angel, was ordained at the Chapel in 1945. ‘Two 
other postulants transferred to other parishes before they were 
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ordained: Kenneth Albaugh, who went to St. David’s Church, 
and Reno S. Harp, who went to All Saints’ Church, Frederick. 
Both are active in the ministry now. No record can be found 
of the ordination of either Gerald E. Craig or James Norwood 
Elliott, who were listed as candidates for Holy Orders by Dr. 
Brown. 

In 1944 the Reverend Otto Berg was ordained priest, his 
charge being the All Angels Mission to the Deaf, which holds 
its services here. After Father Berg moved to Philadelphia the 
mission was in charge of a lay-reader, Mr. Steve Mathis, who 
transferred to this parish, and who is now studying for the min- 
istry at the Virginia ‘Theological Seminary. It is expected that 
Father Berg will soon return to resume the work. 

So far as is known, Miss Anne S. VanVlack is the only woman 
of the parish who has gone into a religious order. In 1940 she 
took her final vows as a sister in the Order of St. Mary, in Peeks- 
kill, New York. 

Under Dr. Fenn a succession of Curates has served the par- 
ish, most of them young men just out of seminaries, but some 
of them elderly or retired priests. Each of them has made his 
contribution, and the younger ones have received experience 
and training from the Rector, so that of late years the parish 
might be called “A School for Curates” as well as “A School for 
Bishops.” Dr. Fenn’s book, Parish Administration, published 
by the Morehouse-Gorham Company in 1938, reflects the in- 
sights gained during his administration of parishes of many 
types and sizes, and indicates his fitness as a mentor to young 
priests. 

The Reverend Charles A. Brocklebank and the Reverend 
William C. White were Curates under Dr. McAllister, and re- 
mained for a time after his departure. With Dr. Fenn from the 
west came the Reverend Robert G. Purrington, who served for 
two years. Others followed: ‘The Reverend Albert H. Frost; 
the Reverend Harvey Peter Knudsen; the Reverend Robert 
Cuthbert Kell; the Reverend Herschell G. Miller; the Reverend 
Herbert Laflin Linley; the Reverend Robert St. Alban Knox; 
the Reverend Eldridge H. Taylor; the Reverend Guy D. Chris- 
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tian; the Reverend O. W. DeVenish; the Reverend David C. 
Patrick; the Reverend Robert W. Seaman; and the Reverend 
Paul Leatherbury. The latter two remain as Curates as this is 
being written at the close of 1951. 

The people remember with affection these men who have 
ministered to them here and then have gone on to parishes of 
their own. They were especially beloved by the children and 
their parents, since they were, in turn, in charge of the Church 
School. One confused little girl habitually embarrassed Father 
Knox by greeting him as “Our Father Knox.” When this de- 
voted young priest left in the fall of 1948 to become Rector of 
Grace Church, Cherry Valley, New York, the Rector com- 
mended him as “‘one of the very best Curates this parish has 
ever had.” 

Romance in the parish office resulted in the marriage of the 
secretary and the Curate when Miss Mildred C. Benson and 
the Reverend Harvey P. Knudsen were married on September 
5, 1939. A year later they left when Father Knudsen became 
Rector of St. Stephen’s Church in Mt. Carmel, Pennsylvania, 
after serving here for five and a half years. 

Former Rectors continued their interest in St. Michael and 
All Angels, and came back when they could to preach and to 
celebrate the Holy Communion. 

Dr. Smith remained at St. Thomas’ Church, Washington, 
until his death on June 2, 1939. ‘The President and Mrs. Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt were among his parishioners there. 

When Bishop Fiske retired in 1936 he chose to live in Balti- 
more, and he and Mrs. Fiske were members of the parish. ‘The 
Bishop led a busy life, preaching throughout the country, teach- 
ing at the College of Preachers, and writing, but when he was 
free he was with us. On St. Michael and All Angels’ Day of 
1940, the twenty-fifth anniversary of his consecration, he cele- 
brated the Holy Communion at our altar. The following year, 
on Christmas Day, he celebrated for the last time. The next 
day he entered the hospital, and two weeks later his body was 
brought back to the church, where it rested before the altar 
until funeral services were held. 
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Bishop Cook, of Delaware, received the last ministrations 
from this church. During his final illness at Johns Hopkins 
Hospital Dr. Fenn carried the Sacrament to him regularly, 
until his death in 1938. The Bishop’s body was taken back to 
Wilmington for funeral services at the Cathedral there. In 1947 
a church was built in Hillcrest, Delaware, as a memorial to him, 
and the people of St. Michael and All Angels gave the pulpit 
in the new church in memory of this beloved former Rector. 

Bishop Brown continues to return when he is able, but ill 
health, which necessitated his retirement, also prevents him 
from officiating. At the great service held on September 30, 
1951, at the beginning of the observance of the seventy-fifth 
anniversary, Bishop Brown was to have pontificated, but was 
obliged to enter the hospital for an operation instead. 
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1A (AE HE AWFUL CATACLYSM OF THE SECOND 
it vi World War found the parish, like the rest of the coun- 
we try, emerging from the depression of the ’go’s, and 
Bee rted problems that were just as difficult, though different 
from those that had gone before. News of the destruction of 
Chinese missions brought also word of the heroism of the mis- 
sionaries, in many instances opening the eyes of the Chinese to 
the real meaning of Christianity in action. English missionary 
work had to be curtailed, challenging our General Convention 
with the responsibility for keeping it going. In Japan the gov- 
ernment prohibited foreign workers or foreign financial help 
to any of its churches, and everywhere there was uncertainty 
about where the Church would be able to work and what it 
would be able to do. 

With Pearl Harbor and the direct involvement of our own 
country, volunteer help of all sorts was called for in connection 
with the war effort, with the risk that church work might be 
regarded as of secondary importance. The Rector called atten- 
tion to this danger, suggesting that if necessary people should 
institute a perpetual Lent, foregoing diversion and working for 
their Church and their country instead. Quoting Mr. Clifford 
Morehouse in the Living Church he recommended: “Let us 
keep our heads level, our hearts open, and our knees dusty.” 

Preparations for possible air-raids were made by blacking out 
the parish house and by placing bags of sand throughout the 
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buildings to be used if incendiary bombs fell. Arrangements 
were made to empty the church quickly and transfer people 
to the parish house if necessary. Happily, none of the grim 
possibilities eventuated. 

The Office of Civilian Defense, formulating plans for black- 
outs and possible air-raids, ruled that only vehicles engaged in 
essential services would be permitted on the streets in case of 
such an emergency. The miunistrations of the Church, they 
decided, were not necessary to the dead and dying, and so the 
clergy could not drive to where they were wanted. ‘The Rector 
of the Church of St. Michael and All Angels was of another 
mind. He invited his people to call on him at any time, black- 
out or no blackout, and promised to come to them as fast as 
his car would bring him, even though it meant possible arrest 
for him. 

Food rationing, which was a tremendous obstacle to the tra- 
ditional money-raising activities of the organizations, also un- 
covered some interesting statistics. In preparing the necessary 
information for a sugar ration application it was learned that 
in 1941 no less than 11,000 meals had been served in the parish 
house, in addition to bake sales and candy sales. With food of 
all sorts scarce and difficult to obtain, the Guild tried the ex- 
pedient of a “Phantom Bazaar,” when each person was asked 
to come for a social evening, with refreshments and entertain- 
ment, and donate whatever amount he would have spent at a 
real bazaar. 

The Rector was one of the first twenty citizens called to 
serve on the Rationing Board for Baltimore City, and served 
during most of the war. He also served on the War Labor 
Board, as Hearing Panel chairman and public member, help- 
ing to settle many labor disputes during the war period. Shortly 
after the war he was appointed a member of the Commission of 
the Housing Authority by the Mayor of the city, and soon be- 
came its chairman. Under his administration the Housing Au- 
thority of Baltimore was given an award by the National Asso- 
ciation of Housing Officials for having the best of the large 
public housing programs in the United States. 
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Men and women in the armed services and the Red Cross 
were kept in touch with the parish by means of the Messenger, 
which was sent to them by air-mail every two weeks. ‘The Men’s 
Club bore the expense of this undertaking, and at Christmas 
time also sent gifts, as did St. Hilda’s Guild. 

Three men from the parish, sent into far parts of the world, 
carried the comfort of their religion not only for themselves, 
but for their comrades as well. Dr. Gibson Wells of the Navy 
was chaplain of his ship. James Thomas, a former choirboy, was 
with an Army group in China, and John Silkman, another 
former choirboy, was in India. All these men conducted reli- 
gious services. 

First at Emmanuel Church and then at St. Paul’s Parish 
House, the parishes of the city combined to provide a Service 
Men’s Club each week-end, where the men could come to rest, 
write letters, play games, and enjoy light refreshments. Mrs. 
Llewellyn Parker represented St. Michael and All Angels on 
the central committee, and others served as hostesses and gave 
donations of food and money. 

A little English girl who had been separated from her parents 
because of the danger of bombs was adopted by the parish, and 
each of the organizations sent money for her support in her own 
country. After she was reunited with her father and mother a 
Belgian girl was similarly adopted, and later, an Italian boy. 
Substantial gifts were sent to the children each Christmas. ‘The 
Auxiliary collected and shipped clothes to other children in 
devastated areas. 

At the war’s end, when the Presiding Bishop appealed for a 
, fund of $1,000,000 for Reconstruction and Advance, the parish 
responded with an offering of almost $20,000. 

Newbold Rhinelander Landon was the first World War II 
casualty from the parish. In his memory his parents first gave 
the vigil light and aumbry in which the Blessed Sacrament is 
reserved in the chapel, and had the wood of the reredos and 
credence table treated to prevent deterioration. Later, when 
materials were available, they completely redecorated the 
chapel. New wiring and hand-wrought lighting fixtures were 
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provided, including a sanctuary lamp. A hand-wrought rood 
screen and new windows were installed, and the whole chapel 
was repainted. 

Five more of our men in the armed services lost their lives 
during the war: William Calvin Brightman, Perry B. Cart- 
wright, George Cobb, Jr., Franklin Day Talcott, and Douglas 
Thomas, Jr. As a practical memorial to all six of them recrea- 
tion rooms were built in the undercroft, part of a large im- 
provement program. A choir rehearsal room was built, a choir 
vesting room, an office for the organist, and a laundry for the 
vestments. | | 

The choir rehearsal room was given by his family as a me- 
morial to Mr. Casper T. Marston, vestryman. One of Mr. Mar- 
ston’s sons succeeded him on the Vestry; another is a priest of 
the Church. Other members of the family continue to give of 
their substance and their talents to the glory of God and for 
the benefit of the Church of St. Michael and All Angels, usu- 
ally in such an inconspicuous fashion that their good deeds are 
not widely known. 

Plans for the undercroft improvements were announced at a 
parish meeting on the patronal saint’s day in 1947, and work 
was begun shortly after, the Men’s Club taking the lead. Two 
years later, on October 23, 1949, the completed project was 
dedicated, the eleven o’clock congregation following the choir 
to the undercroft for brief services there. 

The recreation rooms, equipped with television, piano, ping- 
pong tables, and other facilities, were intended primarily for 
the use of the children of the neighborhood, for whom no play- 
ground is available. Miss Trisler Pentz was engaged to plan 
and direct a program of recreation, and the rooms are open 
several afternoons and evenings each week, as well as all day 
Saturday. ‘Table games of many sorts, handicrafts, folk dancing, 
puppet and movie shows, storytelling, dodge ball and basket- 
ball, and other forms of recreation are offered to an enrollment 
of about 185 children of all ages. Volunteers from the parish 
assist Miss Pentz, and when the Church School has its annual 
excursion to ‘Tolchester the children of the recreation center 
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are taken along as guests. (The undertaking has been well worth 
the money and effort put into it. Though many of the boys 
and girls have been in Juvenile Court, they behave well while 
they are here, and there has not been a single case of malicious 
vandalism. 

Largely because the people of the parish are widely scattered, 
the Church School is not now as large as it has sometimes been, 
but it is as effective as an exceptionally capable faculty can 
make it. The successive Curates have acted as superintendents, 
assisted by a nucleus of workers and teachers who see effective 
religious education as the answer to the problem of people in- 
different to the Church. Mr. Francis Wyatt and Dr. Mary 
Braun have in effect been assistant superintendents for many 
years, and Miss Anne Payne has been Church School secretary. 
All of them, and many more, serve zealously and ably. 

The lesson material used in the main Church School was 
written by Dr. Braun, who holds the degree of Doctor of Edu- 
cation, in collaboration with the Reverend Joseph C. Wood. 
Rector of the Church of the Ascension and Prince of Peace. 
The lessons used in the pre-school department were also writ- 
ten by a member of the parish.* 

Every class in the Church School begins its Sunday sessions 
with the worship of God, the older children in the church or 
chapel, and the nursery and kindergarten before their class- 
room altars. An instruction period follows. Annually a pil- 
erimage is made, sometimes to other churches in the Baltimore 
area, the Diocesan House, the All Saints’ Convent in Catons- 
ville; or to the National Cathedral in Washington; or St. Anne’s 
, and the Naval Academy Chapel in Annapolis, and the children 
have a chance to observe the Church in operation outside the 
limits of our own parish. | 

Dr. Fenn, holding that the sacrament of confirmation should 
mean the beginning of the establishment of good church hab- 
its rather than graduation from Church School, recommends 


* The lessons for the pre-school department, as well as the Guild of the Christ 
Child material later referred to, were written by the author of the present 
volume. 
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that children be confirmed at the age of nine or ten. Careful 
instruction is given in preparation. Occasionally a preaching 
mission for children is held, or the Holy Eucharist is celebrated 
with instruction throughout. 

Good times together are a part of the Church School experi- 
ence. The social highlights of the year, greatly anticipated and 
enjoyed, are the Hallowe’en parties, when the Rector tells one 
of his famous ghost stories, the Christmas parties, and the June 
excursion to Tolchester already referred to, when whole fam- 
ilies go along for a jolly day on the bay. | 

At the end of each Church School year the Good Citizenship 
Award is given to boys and girls with outstanding records. High 
scholarship is not sufficient to win it. Regularity in attendance, 
alms giving, reverent worship, and cooperation in class discus- 
sion are also taken into consideration. ‘The award is greatly 
respected by the children, many of whom work very hard to 
earn it. 

The work of the Church School outside the parish, carried 
on by means of the Sunday offerings, is little known to the 
people generally. During the year 1941-42, for instance, money 
was contributed towards the support of a war orphan adopted 
by the parish. More was sent to a Liberian mission for the 
support of two children there, and to the Church Home and 
Hospital towards maintaining a child’s bed. One of the first 
grade children, Gretel Hanauer, organized a Sunday School at 
her parents’ summer home, with her mother as teacher, and 
in the fall turned over the offering collected for the Bragg 
Home for Colored Boys. At Christmas time missionary boxes 
were packed and sent, and during Lent the children sold news- 
papers and magazines to swell their Lenten offerings. 

From time to time efforts have been made to hold Parent- 
‘Teachers’ meetings, with varying success. In the fall of 1946 
Volume I, Number I, of the Church School Messenger was pub- 
lished, in order to maintain a closer contact between the 
Church School and the homes. 

In the fall of 1946 the work of the Guild of the Christ Child 
was begun with newly baptized babies. Following each baptism 
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a member of the parish called on the mother, welcoming the 
baby into the fellowship of the Church, and pointing out the 
very great importance of the first impressionable years. Mimeo- 
graphed material, obtained from the Diocese of Newark, was 
mailed to the parents, designed to assist them in making re- 
ligion a reality in the lives of their little children. 

Other parishes became interested, and suitable material was 
written and published in 1949 by the Diocese of Maryland. 
Now, two years later, it is used throughout this country and 
Canada (distributed in the latter country by the Church of 
England in Canada), and in Hawaii and Alaska. 

Within the parish the Guild of the Christ Child developed 
along other lines. Young parents were found to be vitally con- 
cerned about the religious training of their children, and 
greatly in need of guidance themselves. In the fall of 1949 St. 
Christopher’s Guild was organized, and people especially in- 
terested in the pre-school department of the Church School 
were invited to join. Mrs. Corbin C. Cogswell, Jr., was the first 
President. The primary aim of the new Guild is a spiritual one: 
to learn as much as possible about the faith of the Church, 
with particular emphasis upon how to pass on that faith to 
little children. Monthly meetings are held at night, the fathers 
staying home as baby-sitters. The Guild has taken over much 
of the responsibility for the nursery and kindergarten classes, 
painting the rooms and furniture, furnishing toys and equip- 
ment, including an altar for the nursery, and cooperating 
closely with the teachers and the Curate-Superintendent. Dur- 
ing the summer months, when no classes are held, mothers take 
turns caring for little children in the nursery room during the 
eleven o'clock service. 

Two men, both of them musicians of note, have been respon- 
sible for the choir during the past twenty years. In 1931, just 
as the new Rector took over, Mr. G. ‘Thompson Willams, who 
had been organist and choirmaster for eighteen years, died. ‘The 
parish mourned his passing, not only because of his music, but 
because of his personal influence on the boys who came under 
his care. Many young men became good Churchmen and fine 
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citizens largely through their intimate contact with him. 

Mr. J. Donald Rubie, who had grown up in the parish, and 
whose family were communicants and active workers, was ap- 
pointed to succeed Mr. Williams. For fifteen years he main- 
tained the music at a high level, its quality recognized not only 
by our own people but by outsiders as well. In 1939 the choir 
was invited to sing at the World’s Fair in New York, and gave 
such a satisfactory performance that a second invitation was 
extended and accepted the following year. 

Mr. E. William Brackett came from Minneapolis with Dr. 
Fenn, and served as assistant to Mr. Rubie while he was study- 
ing at the Peabody Conservatory for the degree of Bachelor of 
Music. His special assignment was the development of a Church 
School choir. In 1934 he gave an organ recital, when the volun- 
tary offering was used to finance the admission of our group 
of acolytes into the national order of St. Vincent’s Guild. In 
1935 he went to Georgetown, D. C., to become the Organist 
and Master of Choristers at St. John’s Church, and when Mr. 
Rubie resigned in 1946, Mr. Brackett returned to take his place. 

Under his direction the all-male choir, which has now been 
in service for fifty-five years, continues to provide music of an 
almost unearthly beauty. One wonders at the ability of the 
successive choirmasters to transform weekday cowboys into Sun- 
day cherubs, and to elicit from them music of which the angels 
could be proud! | 

The boys are paid a small salary for their work, and if they 
remain in the choir either until their voices change or until 
they move out of town they are given an additional sum which 
has been saved for them. ‘I'wo weeks of summer camp together 
offer a further reward. 
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Naa fay HE WORK OF THE ORGANIZATIONS CONTIN- 
(aN re) 

at < er ued along established lines during the ’30’s and ’40’s. 
pe ~The Woman’s Guild installed a system of hearing aids 
in ne church for the hard of hearing. They completely made 
over the sacristy at the north of the chancel, the priest’s vesting 
room next to it, and the working sacristy at the south side, 
finishing the walls in fine wood panelling. The former kitchen 
downstairs was remade into a reception room, and later, when 
the choir moved into the new facilities in the undercroft, a 
handsome reception room and library was made of the old 
choir room in the front of the parish house. In 1950 the second- 
floor kitchen, which had been installed twenty years earlier, was 
completely modernized. Many of these projects were carried out 
under the leadership of the Guild, but with the help of the 
other organizations. Mrs. Thomas B. Marshall reports that dur- 
ing her twenty-four years as treasurer the expenditures of the 
Guild totalled $45,000. 

Dr. McAllister, during his short rectorate, suggested that con- 
sideration be given to the formation of an evening branch of 
the Woman’s Guild, so that employed women might have the 
opportunity to share in the work and life of the parish. “Eve 
Guild” came into existence ten years later, a normal period of 
gestation for notoriously slow Baltimore. In the meantime Dr. 
Fenn, shortly after his coming, made an attempt to organize 
such a group, but was unsuccessful. ‘Then, on December 13, 
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1939, a meeting was held at which Miss Grace Wilson was 
elected President, and the Evening Guild was off to a good 
start. Membership was open to all business women of any or 
no church, and “Eve’s” purpose was stated as “‘fellowship, spir- 
itual enrichment, and service.” 

The Evening Guild throughout its twelve years has been 
characterized by an enthusiasm which has abundantly fulfilled 
its initial aims, and which has enabled it to contribute gener- 
ously to the parish as a whole. Shortly after its organization the 
Guild took over the responsibility for the tract cases in the 
rear of the church, providing them with a wide selection of 
informative and interesting articles. With the Men’s Club, 
“Eve” is responsible for the recreation program in the under- 
croft. Many of its members teach in the Church School. 

St. Hilda’s Guild has made many large and small improve- 
ments, the most notable being the installation of a pipe organ 
in the chapel. A small reed organ was purchased first, early in 
Dr. Fenn’s rectorate, and in 1940 this was replaced with a fine 
pipe organ made by the Wicks Organ Company. The instru- 
ment was given in commemoration of the twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary of Dr. Fenn’s ordination as a priest. Its opening was marked 
by two recitals given by Mr. William E. Brackett on the after- 
noon and evening of April 18, 1940. 

Other St. Hilda’s projects include the rewiring of the great 
hall, with the installation of new lighting fixtures, and the 
redecoration of the interior of the church during the summer 
of 1949. 

The dancing classes conducted by St. Hilda’s for the past 
several years have been a profitable source of income, and have 
also provided an opportunity for boys and girls to learn not 
only dancing, but the social amenities as well. The dances are 
carefully chaperoned and correct deportment is insisted upon, 
but the children enjoy them. 

The Woman’s Auxiliary kept on with their work, which 
would be spectacular if it had not long since become routine. 
Donations of clothes and food, as well as money contributions, 
were sent to near and far places, while at home the Auxiliary 
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helped to pay for the new heating plant, loaned money to St. 
Hilda’s towards the chapel organ, and had their share in many 
other improvement projects. 

Certain individuals typify the men and women who for three 
quarters of a century have served God in His Church here, and 
in doing so have made St. Michael’s great. No such list could 
be complete, both because of the limitations of space and _ be- 
cause even the most careful historian could not discover and 
relate all that has been done. 

Mrs. Gertrude Wood Denmead, daughter-in-law of the donor 
of the church’s land and mother of Mr. Garner Wood Den- 
mead, passed away in 1932, after carrying on handsomely the 
Denmead tradition of service. Though she was an active mem- 
ber of other parish groups, her special interest was the Daugh- 
ters of the King, of which she was national President for sixteen 
years and diocesan President for twenty-three years. In 1947 the 
diocesan branch established a fund in her memory, and her 
name was inscribed in the Book of Memory in the National 
Cathedral in Washington. 

Her son, Mr. Garner Denmead, has been a lifelong Church- 
man. He was the first crucifer of the vested male choir; busi- 
ness manager of the Visztor; and for forty years has been a ves- 
tryman. In 1947 ill health forced him to resign as Register of 
the Vestry, a job he had filled with painstaking care for thirty- 
five years. His meticulously kept minutes, which include not 
only the deliberations of that body but relevant correspondence 
as well, are a joy to this and future historians. 

An impressive record was hung up by Mr. J. Emory Burbage, 
who in addition to his forty-five years as an usher already re- 
ferred to was also warden for twenty years and vestryman for 
seventeen years. Mrs. Burbage has worked as faithfully as her 
husband, for twenty-seven years as Chairman of the Altar Dec- 
orations Committee and for fifteen years as President of the 
Daughters of the King, besides holding other offices. Impaired 
health, which has obliged her to give up major responsibilities, 
does not prevent her being present and useful at anything the 
church puts on. 
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Mr. Roland H. Joynes, present Chairman of the Pew and 
Ushering Committee, worked with Mr. Burbage, and now has 
a total of thirty years to his credit. 

Mr. T. Worthington Brundige served as usher, warden, ves- 
tryman, and for thirty years as Treasurer of the parish. With 
his wife he gave a life-long devotion to the Church of St. 
Michael and All Angels. 

When Mrs. John S. Fulton died in 1935 she had been di- 
ocesan Custodian of the United Thank Offering for twenty 
years, and with her family had served the parish in many 
other capacities. . 

At meeting after meeting of the Auxiliary during the ’30’s a 
completed garment was brought in and a report given by Miss 
Annie Winchester, Chairman of Knitting. Special interest at- 
taches to the fact that Miss Winchester was totally blind, yet 
managed to lead a happy and useful life by dedicating to God 
one of the few gifts remaining to her, the ability to knit. 

The work of the Church Periodical Club has been carried 
on in the parish for over half a century, for the past 23 years 
under the direction of Mrs. T. Warden Rinehart. Books, maga- 
zines, Church School leaflets, religious pamphlets, Christmas 
cards, and other useful articles are sent to all parts of the world. 
and the report for a single year indicates the immense amount 
of sustained effort involved. 

Mrs. Rinehart inherited her propensity for Church work 
from her mother, Mrs. Augusta E. Grimes. Mrs. Grimes for 
thirty years was chairman of the missionary box committee of 
the Woman’s Auxiliary. In her memory baby wrappers are 
made and given each year to the Chapel of the Guardian Angel, 
or wherever else they are needed. 

Some of the most devoted women of the parish have taken 
as their task the care of the altar and vestments. Miss Marietta 
Crisp for many years made and kept in repair the vestments and 
hangings, and when she was unable to continue organized a 
class in ecclesiastical embroidery and taught others. After her 
death the present altar cross was given in her memory by her 
two brothers and her sister. 
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Mrs. Thomas B. Marshall, who has filled a number of offices 
in the organizations, including the twenty years’ treasureship 
of the Guild already mentioned, has made more than five hun- 
dred vestments and all the albs used in the past twenty years. 

Mrs. ‘I. Herbert Murray has devoted many years to the care 
of the vestments and the altar hangings, in addition to giving 
faithful service in the Church School. One of Mrs. Murray’s 
special interests was the annual Hallowe’en party for the chil- 
dren. | 

For almost the whole of our history two successive ‘‘Saint - 
Annes” have been in charge of the altar work. Miss Anna Boggs 
moved into the parish while the Reverend C. Ernest Smith was 
Rector. For more than forty years, under seven of its Rectors, 
she served the Church in various ways, but she is best remem- 
bered as Choir Mother and Chairman of the altar committee. 
Her sister, Miss Mary, made the communion bread in the days 
before wafers were used, and Miss Anna was responsible for 
the altar and its decorations, preparations for the services of 
Holy Communion, and the vestments of the clergy. In 1920 
she had been in charge of the work for nearly thirty years, and 
she continued until her death in 1935. As a memorial to the 
Misses Boggs the elements used at the Holy Communion during 
the Easter octave are endowed in perpetuity from a fund con- 
tributed after their deaths by the great number of people who 
knew and loved them. 

At least as early as 1920 Miss Boggs’ most devoted helper at 
the altar was Miss Anna Hough. “The altar and reredos show 
the loving hands of Miss Hough,” she reported to the Guild, 
and again, “Miss Hough, the untiring assistant of the altar, is 
always ready for any work.” After the death of Miss Boggs, Miss 
Hough took over the responsibility as Chairman, and continues 
to the present day. 

Miss Hough, too, has served in other capacities. For twelve 
years she was custodian of the United ‘Thank Offering, but the 
privilege of serving Our Lord at His altar gradually absorbed 
all her time and effort. With the greater number of services in 
recent years more work has been necessary to keep the altar 
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and its fittings in the perfect condition proper for the wor- 
ship of God, but this second “Saint Anne” continues to perform 
worthily her labor of devotion. Through her father and mother 
she forms a family link with the very beginning of the Church 
of St. Michael and All Angels. With Miss Boggs she is revered 
as a devout Christian gentlewoman. 

The route from the church altar to the chapel altar, trod for 
so many years by one or the other of these two, has come to be 
known as “Saint Anne’s Way.” 

In the Messenger of September 10, 1950, the Rector sum- 
marized the existing organizations and their activities: 


The Woman’s Guild meets on the first Wednesday of each month 
at 11:15, following the Corporate Communion in the chapel at 
10:30. This organization cares for the altar, the choir vestments and 
the clergy vestments of the church. Funds are raised for these pur- 
poses basically by means of special benefits... . 

The Woman’s Auxiliary, to which theoretically every baptized 
woman belongs, which meets on the second Wednesday of each 
month at 11:15 following the Corporate Communion in the chapel, 
is concerned with the whole mission of the Church everywhere. It 
is hoped that even when women cannot attend the meetings they 
may pay the dues of $1 per year so that they may be formally 
enrolled in this great activity. . . . In passing we may say that we 
also wish that an increasing number of women would become givers 
to the United Thank Offering, which is the most unselfish offering 
given in the Church. 

St. Hilda’s Guild is composed of an active group of women in 
the church who meet at members’ houses to interest themselves 
especially in parochial objectives. . . . They, too, have benefits. 
They conduct a dancing class for ten weeks each year. 

The Men’s Club is composed of all the men of the parish and 
their friends; at least we wish it were composed of all. Their spe- 
cial interest is in the recreational activities of our new facilities, 
and their one benefit a year is used largely to obtain funds for this 
particular objective. They have wonderful programs on the second 
Monday of each month, and the fact that the men get together 
and become friends in the church is vastly important. 

The Evening Guild is one of the most active of our organiza- 
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tions, composed of business and professional women of the parish 
and their friends. . . . It meets on the first Monday evening of the 
month at 6:15 supper, followed by programs that are always inter- 
esting. A cordial welcome awaits any business or professional women 
who will come to the meeting. 

The Sunday Niters is an organization composed of older young 
people, married and unmarried, who meet approximately once in 
three weeks, sometimes for business, sometimes for pleasure, and 
sometimes for information and inspiration. This organization also 
renders service to the parish in, various ways. Among other things 
they expect to take charge of the parish library this fall. 

St. Christopher’s Guild is composed of the mothers of young 
children in the parish, and their particular interest is the care of 
the nursery and kindergarten rooms. They also have monthly meet- 
ings, at which time discussions are held about the Christian nurture 
of young children. This is one of the most devoted groups we have 
had in the parish. 

The Young People’s Fellowship has not been too prosperous in 
the past few years. It is composed of the teen-agers of the parish 
and their friends. We hope that this fall may see a very real re- 
vival of this excellent organization. 

St. Vincent’s Guild is composed of boys and young men who 
serve at the altar at the services of the church. It is one of the 
greatest and most outstanding and one of the most devotional ac- 
tivities in which boys and young men can engage. 

We may add that the choir solicits new boys constantly. 

The Daughters of the King, a devotional organization, meets the 
first Saturday at 2 P.M. 

The Guild of All Souls, an intercessory organization for the 
faithful departed, has its special service the fourth Friday at 5:15. 


A radical reorganization of the women’s work was effected 
in the spring of 1951 when the Woman’s Council came into 
being. Dr. Fenn had first suggested the plan in 1939, but as 
usual, Baltimoreans needed time to think it over. Mrs. John A. 
Payne is the first President of the Council, which held its initial 
meeting on May 15, 1951. The previous organizations, many 
of them with long and honorable histories, were integrated into 
the new one, which undertook the responsibility for all their 
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many activities. Daytime meetings are held once a month— 
‘Every first Wednesday for the Church.” A business meeting 
follows a Corporate Communion; then a light lunch, and an 
interesting, instructive program. 

The Evening Guild Group and the St. Christopher’s Group 
continue to meet at night, since it is impossible for employed 
women, and difficult for the mothers of little children, to come 
during the day. 
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XIX 






Waa fae HE FALL OF 1951 SAW THE BEGINNING OF A 
ie a year of celebration of the seventy-fifth anniversary of 
use #4 the Church of St. Michael and All Angels as an inde- 
Beret parish, dating from the incorporation on October 11, 
1876. Ambitious plans have been made, and some of them 
have been carried out. 

An octave of religious celebration began on September 30, 
the Sunday nearest the patronal saint’s day. Three great serv- 
ices were held. The 7:30 Holy Eucharist was followed by break- 
fast, as usual. At 9:30 a Choral Eucharist was held, with a 
procession of the Church School and a short address explain- 
ing the anniversary. 

The eleven o’clock service, again a Choral Eucharist, was a 
memorable affair. The choir, the altar and vestments commit- 
tee, the acolytes, and the sexton provided a flawless background, 
and the Rector preached one of his always eloquent sermons, 
touching briefly upon the changing conditions of the com- 
munity to which the Church has ministered during three quar- 
ters of a century. Many honored guests were present, including 
state and city officials, and relatives of former Rectors and of 
Mr. Allison, the perpetual Curate. In the procession were priests 
who had either gone into the ministry from this parish or who 
had served here as Curates. 

During the following week the daily Eucharists were spon- 
sored by the various organizations, and intercessions were of- 
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fered for the men and women who had served the parish in the 
past and for God’s continued blessing on the work here. 

On the Octave, October 7, the Right Reverend Noble C. 
Powell, Bishop of Maryland, was the preacher, and the church 
was again filled. 

An historical exhibit was set up in the reception room and 
library at the front of the parish house, and throughout the 
week many people enjoyed the opportunity of seeing some of 
the documents, books, pictures, and other material relating to 
the parish during its first seventy-five years. 

The Woman’s Council held a great Diamond Jubilee Festival 
on October 23 and 24. The undercroft was decorated, booths 
were erected, and a variety of articles were offered for sale. Din- 
ner was served in the great hall. In the Guild room the parish 
treasures were on display. ‘The sacred vessels were shown, as 
were also the altar hangings, including the famous St. Michael’s 
frontal; antependiums; and clergy vestments. At intervals the 
Rector explained the meaning and use of these articles. The 
exhibition of historical material was repeated at this time. 

Other events are planned for each month of the jubilee year, 
including an eight-day mission preached by the Rector, a Len- 
ten religious concert by the choir, and a May Festival by the 
Woman’s Council. It is hoped that at least seventy-five candi- 
dates will be presented for confirmation. 

Quietly and behind the scenes the Vestry carries on the busi- 
ness affairs of the parish, and only in retrospect do we discern 
the stature of such men as Charles Handfield Wyatt, Samuel J. 
Hough, Adam Denmead, Robertson Taylor, Calvin T. Davison, 
G. Wright Nicols, and T. J. C. Williams. They were men of 
ability and devotion, serving their Lord in the parish, in the 
diocese, and in the world, and they set high standards for the 
stewards and workmen who are their successors today. 

Of late years many of the vestrymen have been physicians, 
finding time even in their full lives for worship and the work 
of the church. Six doctors have served during the present rec- 
torate—Doctors Lynn, Dohme, Cross, Downey, Nelson, and 
Brumback, the last one being a member of the present Vestry. 
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Dr. Nelson, moving to another city some years ago, wrote a 
heart-warming letter of resignation. 

“Like many scientific men,” he wrote, “I had drifted far from 
our Lord, the Church, and a religious life, when I came to 
Baltimore. Through the guidance and understanding direction 
of your most able Rector, Dr. Fenn, I have found my way back 
to a life of more stable value and richer experience. The recep- 
tion given me by St. Michael and All Angels’ Church, and the 
constant encouragement and warm fellowship offered me by 
you gentlemen of the Vestry following my confirmation cannot 
help but remain to a newcomer among you one of the most 
amazing and gratifying experiences of my life.” 

Since Dr. Cook’s rectorate the Vestry has met at the homes 
of its members, its business sessions preceded by dinner. In 
November of 1948 an amusing incident occurred, described a 
few days later by Carroll Dulaney in the News-Post: 


Everybody knows that the Supreme Court of the United States 
is no longer on dignity than the average church Vestry. 

Which makes the following story what it is: 

The Vestry of one of our largest Episcopal churches uptown has 
the pleasant custom of meeting at the homes of the members for 
dinner. Recently one of the vestrymen wished to entertain his fel- 
lows and there was sickness in his family. 

So he telephoned the Baltimore Country Club and reserved a 
private room for dinner. 

When the vestrymen gathered at the club at the appointed time 
they were somewhat surprised—and shocked, maybe—to find the 
room set up with a big round table, cards and chips. 

A mistake had been made in the reservation. It was not for a 
poker game! 


Another group which has served the parish with little recog- 
nition and no glory is made up of the wives of the clergy. ‘The 
role is a difficult one, particularly for a woman of independent 
thought, and it has been an established policy of the Rectors 
that their wives should not hold office in the organizations. 
Nevertheless all of them, from Mrs. Kirkus to Mrs. Fenn, and 
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including the wives of the many Curates, have made valuable, 
if inconspicuous contributions. 

It would seem that the present Rector combines in his own 
person many of the qualities for which his predecessors were 
celebrated: the administrative acumen of Dr. Smith and Dr. 
McAllister, the teaching ability of Dr. Fiske and Dr. Cook, the 
pastoral concern of Mr. Murray and Dr. Brown, and the elo- 
quence which was brought to the pulpit by Mr. Kirkus and 
continued by his successors. 

He has occupied a position of leadership in the diocese, 
serving for most of his tenure here as a member of the impor- 
tant Standing Committee and since 1943 as its President; as 
Dean of the Convocation of Baltimore; and as Chairman of the 
Committee on Canons and Other Business. For a number of 
years he was President of the diocesan Church Mission of Help, 
and for two years national President of that organization. He 
was one of the original members of the Board of Directors of 
the Baltimore Council of Social Agencies, and chairman of the 
Division of Family and Child Care Agencies. 

Remembering our past reputation and the character of the 
present Rector, other dioceses have turned their eyes toward 
the Church of St. Michael and All Angels when there was a 
bishop to be elected. At least seven times Dr. Fenn’s name has 
been presented as a candidate for the episcopate, and each time 
the parish has waited for the outcome with mingled pride and 
apprehension. 

That he remains here is a matter for profound gratitude, 
deeply felt, though only occasionally expressed. In 1940, when 
Dr. Fenn had been a priest for twenty-five years, a large recep- 
tion was given in his honor in the parish house, and he and 
Mrs. Fenn were presented with a handsome silver service. In 
1951 his twenty years’ rectorate was marked with a testimonial 
book, signed by a large number of those to whom he has min- 
istered, and accompanied by a money gift. It has become a by- 
word among the other clergy of the diocese that the people of 
St. Michael and All Angels do not leave their parish no matter 
how far away they move. Many come regularly from Catons- 
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ville, Dundalk, Pikesville, Ruxton, and other far places. 

Certain it is that leadership of high quality was needed to 
bring the parish through the past twenty years of depression, 
war, and post-war readjustment, enacted against a background 
of a vastly changed neighborhood, an increasingly scattered par- 
ish, and the gradual loss of people of wealth. 

With 1,826 communicants and 2,690 baptized persons, the 
parish maintains its numerical strength. During the year 1950, 
18,833 communions were made, including 297 private com- 
munions administered to the sick, indicating a gratifying spir- 
itual vigor. ‘Total expenditures, inside and outside the parish, 
came close to $75,000 for the year. 

Optimism for the future is justified. The tradition of conse- 
crated lives which illuminates the seventy-five years of our past 
lights also the path of our future. Men and women who have 
gone on to their reward are succeeded by equally devoted chil- 
dren of the Heavenly Father, who find in His service the ful- 
fillment of the purpose of their existence. 

Dr. Fenn is not the last “St. Michael’? who will lead the 
“angels” of this parish in their endeavors towards the kingdom 
of God. 
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THE TE DEUM WINDOW 


Wim ARIST, THE KING OF GLORY, IS SEATED ON 
{teases a throne in the center panel, holding the orb and 
=a sceptre of power. Above him, in the very top light, is 
a triangle, the ancient Jahvistic symbol. Below is a dove, the 
symbol of the Holy Ghost. 

The upper panels show the angelic host: “To thee all angels 
cry aloud; the heavens, and all the powers therein.” The arch- 
angel Michael is immediately above Christ. Above him appears 
Gabriel, with lilies and a trumpet. On Michael’s right is 
Raphael, and on his left Uriel, with the book. 

“The glorious company of the apostles,” “the goodly fellow- 
ship of the prophets,’ and “the noble army of martyrs’’ sur- 
round the throne. Starting at the left, the large center panels 
contain the following figures: 

In the first panel: David, with a harp; Moses, with the tables 
of the law and the brazen serpent, at his feet the flames and 
leaves of the burning bush; Polycarp, St. Catherine of Alex- 
andria, and St. Cecelia, martyrs. 

In the second panel: St. John the Baptist; St. Peter, with the 
keys; St. Andrew, with his cross; St. ‘Thomas; and an angel. 

In the third, or center panel: Christ, with the symbol of the 
Holy Ghost, the Alpha and Omega; and cherubs. 

In the fourth panel: St. Paul, with a sword; St. John, with 
the poisoned chalice; St. Matthew, with an open gospel and a 
money bag; St. James the Great, with a pilgrim’s staff and water 
bottle; and an angel. 

In the fifth panel: Ezekiel; Isaiah, with a coal of fire in tongs; 
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St. Stephen, with the stones of his martyrdom; and Jeremiah, 
with a scroll and pen. 

“The Holy Church throughout all the world” is shown in 
the five small panels at the bottom of the window. From left to 
right they contain: 


In the first: St. Athanasius and St. Chrysostom. 

In the second: St. Ignatius, St. Cyprian, and St. Leo. 

In the third: St. Ambrose and St. Augustine, supposed authors of 
the Te Deum. 

In the fourth: St. Alban, the Venerable Bede, and Archbishop 
Cranmer. | 

In the fifth: Bishop White and Bishop Seabury. 
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Continued from back 

The author is already widely known 
for other works she has written. 
The Guild of the Christ Child, an 
official publication of the Diocese of 
Maryland, published in 1949, has sold 
many thousands of copies, and is used 
in 41 states, the District of Columbia, 
Hawaii and Alaska, and also in the 
Dominion of Canada, where the 
Church of England in Canada has 
purchased and distributed a great 
many copies. She is also the author of 
three new children’s books, to be is- 
sued next fall by a New York pub- 
lisher, entitled Tommy Learns To 
Pray, Tommy Learns To Obey, 
Tommy Learns To Share—books in- 
tended for both children and parents. 

Everyone in the parish of St. Michael 
and All Angels will, of course, want 
a copy of A School For Bishops. 
It will also make a most acceptable 
gift for friends who are now living 
elsewhere. The cost is $2.95 (tax in- 
cluded). Copies may be obtained at 
the Church of St. Michael and All 
Angels, Baltimore, Maryland. 


yh BOOK holds significance for Episcopalians every- 
where. It will have a special appeal, of course, to the 
people of the Church of St. Michael and All Angels, who 
will find in it a factual, accurate, lively—indeed, a fasci- 


nating—account of their parish since its founding. 

A School For Bishops is not, however, just another 
parish history. The larger importance of the book 
rests to no small extent upon the fact that it goes 
into the truly remarkable background that has produced 
a brilliant succession of rectors, no less.than four of 
whom have become Bishops-—-which accounts for the 
' descriptive phrase used in the title. 

Rectors of St. Michael and All Angels have all been 
men of exceptional mould and character, and the author 
has caught the true flavor of life as lived by them. Her 
book is filled with all sorts of human touches. Who said, 
“If any of our readers propose taking Gloucester (Eng- 
Jand) in on their future travels, let us advise them not 
to stay at the Bell Hotel. The entertainment was of the 
poorest kind and the charges most exorbitant,” and 
who said “If this ‘bird’ preaches on Lincoln he is out’’? 
Read the book and find out. 

Many wonderful pictures are included, some dating 
from the early years of the parish and some quite recent. 

Nellie W. Jones is an exceptionally able and facile 
writer. She has gone to all sources far and near for her 
material. Her book represents many months of patient 
research. 
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